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Industrial Preparedness 


By Captain Bascom Little, Officers’ Reserve Corps 


AM sure your readers would be 

interested in the views of a group 

of civilians on the preparedness 
problem. On the chance that they 
would be, I want to tell, as briefly as I 
may, the ideas of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on the subject, as well as to 
touch on the sections of the new Army 
bill which are of particular interest to 
business men. 

Somewhat unwillingly, I think, the 
business men of the country have turned 
their attention to this great question of 
National policy. Their ideas on the 
subject were more or less vague, but 
they were urged on to the serious con- 
sideration of it by the pressure of re- 
awakened National consciousness which 
has done so many things to the think- 
ing of the people of this country dur- 
ing the past two years. For the first 
time in fifty years the possibility of real 
danger has been recognized. The pro- 
fessional soldiers of the Army and 
Navy had been telling us, as solemnly 
as they could, for the last five years, 
that sooner or later we would be faced 
with the condition which now confronts 
us. The business men were too busy 
to listen, and they discounted the opin- 
ions of those who knew, just as they 
discount and do not heed the opinions 


of their lawyers and their doctors. The 
European war was, however, a warn- 
ing which was plain enough for every- 
one to see. 

If real danger existed, obviously we 
must set about getting ready to meet 
it. That is ordinary business sense. 
Consequently, on the general question 
of “ Shall we prepare,” in the National 
Chamber referendum, the vote was 970 
for to 8 against. Then, of course, 
“how” became the important ques- 
tion. The answer to the “ how ” ques- 
tion took several forms, the first of 
which was: 


What have we got now; how far 
is it adequate; and how can it be 
improved ? 

Everybody knew that we had an 
Army and a Navy, and it took no mili- 
tary expert to see that if we were in 
danger from a foreign foe, our first line 
of defense was the Navy, so the Cham- 
bers voted that the Navy should be re- 
stored to its former place, the second 
in the Atlantic and, in addition, to be 
first in the Pacific. 

Everybody also knew that our Regu- 
lar Army was very efficient but ab- 
surdly small, so they voted to increase it 
and to provide reserves for it. They 
wisely said that its internal organiza- 
tion and other like questions were no 
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concern of theirs and should be settled 
by experts who knew the job. 

But when the business men had ar- 
rived at that point they realized that 
they had only scratched the surface of 
the problem of welding a great indi- 
vidualistic nation into a codrdinated 
unit for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion, a unit that could be so trained in 
peace time that in time of war it would 
function like a great engine whose parts 
are welded and bolted together and 
whose sole output is power. That re- 
sult is, of course, impossible if any of 
the elements of National strength are 
left out of the plan. 

The first element of National strength 
seemed to be the man-power of the 
‘Nation, so, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the commercial organizations 
voted for universal, compulsory, mili- 
tary training and service. 

Thus far in the defense problem, the 
business men felt that they were only 
expressing their ideas on subjects they 
knew very little about, but they saw 
right away that all the preparedness of 
man-power and ship-power would be 
futile if, in addition, the industrial 
power of the country is not so organ- 
ized that, in case of need, it could keep 
the man-power functioning smoothly 
and ce-tainly. On this phase of the 
subject, they felt that they had some 
right to speak. 

The industrial organization, as they 
saw it, should have at its head a Bureau 
in the Government at Washington 
which should be the guide, philosopher 
and friend of the industries and should 
be the point of contact between them 
and the Government in the defense 
problem. They suggested that this Bu- 
reau should be a Staff of Industrial 
Mobilization, bearing the same relation 
to the President that the General Staff 





of the Army and the General Staff of 
the Navy—or whatever body exercises 
the staff functions for the Navy—now 
bear. They are, however, content with 
the form this matter took in the new 
Army bill, which creates for this pur- 
pose a Director acting under the newly- 
authorized Council of National Defense, 
This director will have the exceedingly 
important task of making the industrial 
mobilization of the United States a real 
thing which will work in case of war. 
He will have the assistance of a clerical 
force and of experts in industrial lines, 

I suppose very few people realize 
the amount of work, and the enormous 
value of it, that already has been done 
along industrial preparedness lines by 
purely voluntary agencies. This work 
must be the starting point, for the Di- 
rector, and his office would have had 
to do it, as its first task, if it had not 
already been done. 

Mr. Howard Coffin, a member of the 
Naval Consulting Board, and now a 
member of the Council of National 
Defense, has organized about 30,000 
civilian engineers into a great patriotic 
committee. These engineers have col- 
lected data on a most exhaustive report 
sheet concerning the physical property 
and equipment of more than 30,000 
private manufacturing and mercantile 
companies. The report gives their 
machine-tool equipment, a description 
of their peace time product, and a vast 
amount of other necessary information. 
This information is ready to be turned 
over to the Director as soon as he shall 
be appointed. The business men gave 
this information gladly and with no 
thought save that of the public service, 
and much of it was of such an intimate 
character in relation to their businesses 
that it could have been obtained for no 
other purpose. 
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This report will, therefore, furnish to 
the Director a complete inventory of 
the productive capacity of the country. 

The next step was equally important. 
Two scientists, who are so modest that 
they have not permitted their names 
to be public, took it upon themselves 
to find out what the Government would 
need in time of war. They found that 
out, and then proceeded to investigate 
the sources from which these things 
came, the sources from which the mate- 
rials used in their manufacture came 
and, in case any of the materials came 
from oversea, how we could provide 
ourselves with them if we should lose 
control of the sea. This search was 
carried out covering some 52,000 items, 
and there are now in the War Depart- 
ment, waiting only the Administrative 
machinery to make them of value, com- 
plete charts and card indexes of the 
most vital information for the Govern- 
ment. The mere fitting together of 
these two collections of information 
must, therefore, be the first task of the 
new government work concerning in- 
dustrial mobilization. Business men 
have said to the Government: 

Here is what we have. You know 
how it should be used in the defense 
problem. Let us get together. You 
teach us in peace time what to do, and 
we will undertake in time of war to drop 
everything else and devote to you our 
entire power. 

And, strange as it may appear to 
those who only know the American 
business man from the reading of the 
yellow press, the business men have 
said that they do not want any profit 
for this service. They have agreed that 
their pay, as well as the pay of every- 
body else, in war time should be only 
a living wage. 

The details of the plan whereby this 
industrial preparedness may be pro- 


vided, can only be indicated, until the 
real investigation by the newly-created 
Director, is complete. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
worked out its ideas sufficiently to en- 
able it to lay down certain principles 
which would seem to be easily work- 
able. Their ideas are that the govern- 
ment should establish, in the great in- 
dustrial centers of the country, district 
arsenals which should have four im- 
portant functions: first, each should be 
an experimental laboratory where the 
arts used in the manufacture of gov- 
ernment supplies might be studied and 
new ideas developed; second, it should 
be the head of the instruction service 
for the district so that private plants 
within the district, which were a part of 
the government scheme, covld be kept 
at the highest state of readiness; third, 
it should be the inspection center for 
finished and semi-finished materials; 
fourth, it should be a great assembly 
plant where the final assembly, inspec- 
tion and shipment should be conducted. 
The private plants within the district 
should be under contract with the Gov- 
ernment to keep in their stockrooms 
the gauges and special tools necessary 
to make the particular article for which 
they are best fitted. Each year, they 
should make a certain minimum quan- 
tity of this particular article and be paid 
enough for it to justify their invest- 
ment in the tools, but no more. At 
least one of their senior officials should 
by a member of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. 

It is hoped through this intimate and 
continuing peace time connection be- 
tween the governmental agencies and 
the private plants, that a continuous 
state of preparedness to serve the na- 
tional needs may be maintained in the 
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private plants of the country, so that 
when, in case of need, the Government 
should send whatever with us would 
correspond to the “ Krieges Zustand ” 
telegram of the Germans, each produc- 
tive plant in the country would instantly 
drop its peace time processes and be- 
come an educated, efficient, smooth- 
working government supply plant. At 
least one of the senior officers would 
go back to his work the next morning in 
uniform as an officer of the Army, and 
the plant would cease to have any indi- 
vidual existence until the war was over. 
There is ample evidence that this plan 
is a workable one, and of course in the 
event of a really great war, it, or some 
modification of it, would be absolutely 
necessary. 
The great opportunity now exists to 





—., 


merge the Army and the Nation int 
one body, and if the popular will is 
sufficiently strong, Congress will of 
course respond. It is easy to blame 
Congress or the Army or this or that 
group of people for our unprepared. 
ness, but the blame does not lie there. 
It lies with the whole American people 
As Kipling says: 





On your own heads, in your own 
hands the Sin and the Saving lies, 

The business men want to help in 
the saving as they are willing to share 
in the responsibility for the sin, and they 
are particularly anxious to exchange 
ideas with the professional soldiers so 
that at least we will be talking the same 
language when the opportunity of co- 
operating comes. 
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The expedition, as you know, en- 
tered Mexico by way of Columbus, New 
Mexico, and proceeded south, with the 
Cavalry well in advance. The Infantry 
regiments alternated in taking stations 
along the line of march and holding 
them until relieved. Thus the leading 
regiment would move along, dropping 
off a company or two companies here 
and there at important points, until the 
entire regiment was thus disposed of. 
Another regiment would come along, 
relieving the detached posts, and the 
first regiment would gradually concen- 
trate at some point farther south. These 
jumps were made for the purpose of 
protecting all advance supply-depots, 
and this system was kept up until finally 
we reached the town of Namiquipa. By 
the time Namiquipa was reached, a third 
regiment had been ordered to Mexico 
and had taken up the work of guarding 
the small advance-depots as far south 
as Namiquipa, permitting the regiments 
which originally started with the expe- 
dition to move forward and camp at 
that place. 

Sixty miles south of Namiquipa, on 
the railroad west of Chihuahua, is a 
water tank and station called San An- 
tonino, and at that point an advance 
supply-depot was established. With the 
exception of escort duty, a little to the 
south of this point, with supplies for 
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the cavalry, San Antonino marks the 
southern point of advance for the 
Infantry. 

About the time the Infantry had 
settled down at Namiquipa, the Parral 
fight came off. Shortly after the fight, 
the Cavalry began marching north and 
at the end of three weeks had all passed 
to the north or were encamped at Nami- 
quipa, and in the vicinity of San An- 
tonino. 

I might say right here that the Ca- 
valry had been pushed hard and they 
certainly looked it. Due to the work 
they had been doing and the lack of 
forage, they appeared to be pretty well 
allin. This should not be taken to mean 
that they had not done splendid work, 
but simply that they had just about 
gone their limit under the circumstances. 

About the middle of May we received 
orders to pull out for the North and 
from then on the tale has but little of 
interest. The march north was hard 
on the men. Their pep was all gone. 
We were going the wrong way, and 
that, too, after the fight at Parral. We 
made El Valle by fair marching and 
after a pause at Namiquipa. At El 
Valle, we made first a tent camp, then 
some stone and mud huts, and, at last 
when it was seen that we were in for 
a part of the winter at least, we began 
to construct adobe huts. In the mean- 





*On account of the censorship, very properly imposed, on correspondence from the 
Expeditionary Force in Mexico, information of any kind has been meager. 

Realizing the propriety of such restrictions, the INFANTRY JouRNAL has heretofore 
published nothing on the subject. 

The notes which follow have been collected from correspondence and are published 
because of their interest to Infantrymen. 
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time, we were constantly on the alert. 
We had outposts, patrols, and all of that, 
together with a steady line of drill and 
instruction, including some target prac- 
tice at the shorter ranges and a long 
period of training in musketry which 
has been interesting, and helped to pass 
the time away. 

It may be of interest to the Infantry- 
man to learn of the way in which the 
Cavalry is taking to dismounted work. 
They are taking up Infantry drill and 
signals and are doing excellent work 


in both. 


General Character of Campaign. 


For the Infantry the work of this 
campaign has been largely that of 
guarding the line of communication. 
This has called for considerable march- 
ing, constant patrolling and outposting, 
and the entrenching of camps, together 
with some escort duty. To reach our 
stations, we would march through a 
grand valley, over a mountain pass and 
then repeat the performance many 
times. The roads through each valley 
are just like the roads of southwestern 
Texas. We faced the same cactus 
stumps and bushes and, part of the 
time, we encountered the same wind. In 
the valleys we plowed through dust and 
in the passes we hit rough, rocky roads. 
On the march, we were always preceded 
by an advance guard, and in camp we 
always had the proper outposts posted. 
As far as precautions were concerned, 
we observed strict war time conditions. 


Marching. 

And now a word or two about the 
marches we have made. These varied 
from ten to twelve miles with one of 
about twenty-seven. We think we have 
marched in all about 350 miles. Our 
first marches south toward San Anto- 


ee 





nino were nearly always with full pack 
This marching was very hard indeed on 
the men, but they always came through 
in good shape and that, too, under the 
most trying conditions of scarcity of 
water, great heat, wind and dust. 


Strength of Organization. 

We started out with sixty-five men 
per company and, of course, have never 
received our additional strength. One 
regiment is however, at war strength, 
or nearly so, it not having been depleted 
in the course of the organization of the 
new regiments. The strength of our 
companies is constantly decreasing, 
One man gets the mumps and goes; an- 
other gets something else; and so on. 
The seven squads become six, then five, 
later four. A few recruits are received 
and we go back to five squads, then 
down to four again, and the duty is 
always about the same. It may not be 
out of place at this point to say that 
in time of war we must have some sys- 
tem by which we can replace losses in 
the units which are actually in the field. 
We do not want new units who are 
strangers to the situation. What we 
want is to keep the units filled to effec- 
tive strength. This campaign has shown 
the lack of such replacement and the 
evil effects. 


Unit-Equipment Accountability. 

One feature, on which any officer of 
the expedition who commanded a troop, 
battery or company could write volumes 
and move the reader to tears, has been 
the absolute and complete failure of 
the unit-equipment idea. The Chief of 
Ordnance came down here some time 
ago and made an inspection of the sys- 
tem, and I am sure he is convinced that, 
for field service, we must have some 
form of the old ordnance return. It is 
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not necessary to take space to relate de- 
tails of why our garrison system of ac- 
countability fell by the wayside. When 
an organization takes the field with 
Equipment “A” and nothing else; when 
transportation is limited and must be 
used for rations and forage; when each 
day’s march puts all organizations far- 
ther and farther from the base and sup- 
ply depots; when the latter handle for- 
age, ammunition and medical supplies, 
and have hard work keeping those ar- 
ticles rolling ; when sick men are sent back 
and the descriptive list and Form 152 
never reach anybody, or never are sent 
because we are just naturally hiking; 
when truck drivers are armed from or- 
ganizations and receipts for their arms 
never show up because there is no one 
to whom to invoice the arms; then, it is 
mere speculation to try to tell where 
each equipment called a unit has scat- 
tered its several parts. Many of us 
have property back in the States, at our 
posts, at El Paso, at Columbus, at El 
Valle, on truck trains, on wagon trains, 
at the various bases, and some no one 
knows where. 


Surplus Kits. 


The same trouble: that is, the neces- 
sity for transporting rations, forage, 
ammunition and medical supplies, makes 
the transportation of the surplus kits 
out of the question. We have kept them 
packed and have inspected them once 
a week for years, but now when we 
need them, they are missing, even in our 
semi-permanent camps. However, when 
a soldier is lucky enough to accumulate 
a shirt, or sock, or shoe or two, over 
and above Equipment “A,” we find that 
a grain sack will do, at least until the 
Commanding Officer finds his wagons 
overloaded and orders everything not 
included in Equipment “A” thrown 





overboard. In theory, the surplus kit 
is fine; in campaign, so far it has been 
largely a myth. It seems to be a fact 
that, when all is said and done, the In- 
fantry soldier can actually count on just 
what he has on his back and nothing 
more. The supply departments have all 
they can do to furnish us with rations, 
forage and medical supplies and these, 
of course, have the right of way. We 
Infantrymen are beginning to appre- 
ciate once more the folly of gold-medal 
cots, tent-pole hangers, folding camp- 
chairs, box lockers, surplus kit bags, 
and jointed cleaning rods for field ser- 
vice. We start the campaign with all 
of them, and one at a time they go, or 
are left behind, until at last we are down 
to sure-enough Equipment “A.” The 
first sergeant uses his five-foot steel tape 
for a pup-tent guy rope, the squad 
leader uses the only surviving section 
of the jointed cleaning rod to stir his 
coffee. Finally, the Company Com- 
mander, a heretofore honest man, in the 
dead of night throws away the barber 
tools and the barber’s kit. 

Now, all of this does not hold after 
the campaign as such is over and troops 
can settle down in more or less stay- 
put camp. The truck trains bring in 
everything, and surplus property piles 
up. We are told to be comfortable 
and big tents begin to make their ap- 
pearance, when suddenly comes an or- 
der “to be ready to move at one-half 
hour’s notice, all troops with Equipment 
‘A,’” and we stand by to lighten ship. 
Then, once more, property responsibility 
is shot to pieces. 


Camp Sites. 


Camp sites, as such, are abundant, 
and in all of this northern part of Mex- 
ico there is but one soil, a gravelly sub- 
soil—the best, as Beach might say. The 
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season of the year is what counts. The 
sites are largely a question of water, 
and water is a question of the last rain. 
Thus, when we first came into the coun- 
try, our camp sites were a question of 
finding water. In some places we found 
streams, again we were glad to get what 
was still running in an almost dried-up 
irrigation ditch. On one occasion we 
made twenty-seven miles to a water hole 
that almost fooled us, as it gave only 
one cupful per man and a very limited 
amount per mule. However, later in 
the year, after the rain, this same hole 
became a bubbling spring. Wood was 
scarce in some places, but has never 
been, even on the march, a serious ques- 
tion, for when the worst came and there 
was no wood, the mesquite could al- 
ways be depended upon to provide 
enough for individual cooking. The 
next day or so would generally take 
us to some place where wood was plen- 
tiful or we would pass some place 
where it was obtainable and would take 
some along. 


Transportation. 


At first we depended wholly on what 
our own regimental trains could carry. 
The combat wagons were fully loaded 
and nothing but what was prescribed 
was permitted on any of them. The 
usual load of the other wagons was 
three to five days’ rations and forage, 
the latter being a one-half ration, graz- 
ing being depended upon for the other 
half. As the rations were eaten, the 
space on the wagon was at times filled 
with the packs. This was not the in- 
variable rule, as we all knew full well 
that the mules must be kept in good 
shape if we hoped to eat. Later, truck 
trains began to appear and, as station 
after station became an advanced depot, 
the ration improved beyond the coffee, 


hard bread and bacon stage. It has 
continued to improve until now we are 
getting the garrison ration with 25 per 
cent. saving if desired. It is thought 
that there should be a truck train 
for every regiment. If not, in this coun- 
try at least, three more wagons per regi- 
ment should be added. These extra 
wagons should be used for the Infantry 
pack. If the troops are to do anything 
in excess of fifteen miles a day, as they 
must, and be worth a whoop for the 
fight, their packs must be transported. 


The Packs and Haversacks. 

I “ toted ” the latter and found it sat- 
isfactory, but I missed something like 
the old small haversack in which to put 
my notebooks, message books and so 
on. I had to take the haversack off or 
get my bugler to take out the message 
book or any other article whenever | 
wanted it. However, this is not a seri- 
ous matter, and the equipment wears 
well and rides comfortably. As to the 
packs: any pack is a man-killer after 
fifteen miles; it is not a fault which 
can be attributed to any one pack or 
any style of pack; our pack is the 
best the Infantry has ever had. I be- 
lieve that the time has arrived when the 
Infantryman’s pack must be transported 
for him to the scene of battle. After 
a long march in full pack, the value 
of the Infantry as a fighting machine 
is greatly reduced. After what I have 
seen on the marches down there, I do 
not believe that an Infantryman can 
carry a pack more than ten miles and be 
in proper fighting trim at the end of 
the march. This does not apply to the 
first day alone. Even after several days 
of marching, the conditions are about as 
bad. Mounted men may find this diffi- 
cult to understand, but a company com- 
mander who has felt the weight of all 
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sixty-five packs, as he pulled his com- 
pany over those roads going south, 
knows what his men were enduring, 
and I might remark that I am not soft- 


hearted either. All of our authorities 
preach to us to save our men, but it 
cannot be done if they are expected to 
carry these packs in excess of fifteen 
miles. The solution lies in transporta- 
tion by motor trucks. I have just com- 
pleted sixty miles, fifteen men to a truck, 
over rough roads, and we were fit and 
chipper when we got in eight hours 
after starting. As to its make-up and 
ability to stand hard use, no fault can 
be found with the pack except in minor 
particulars. The eyelet on the haver- 
sack for the bayonet and the fasteners 
on the canteen cover are no good. The 
fasteners on the belt pocket are simi- 
larly not good. Concerning the can- 
teen, I will only say that it should hold 
one pint more. That has been proven 
repeatedly—and I am a crank about the 
drinking of water on the march. Speak- 
ing of the cartridge belt, I believe that 
the Drill Regulations is in error when 
it prescribes that 30 rounds shall be 
worn in the right hand pocket-section. 
I believe it should have been in the 
left hand pocket-section, because all 
men, even left-handed men, use the am- 
munition in the right pocket-section first. 


Mess Equipment. 

The mess equipment, as prescribed in 
Equipment “ A,” is ample and satisfac- 
tory for a company of 65 men, or with 
the increase allowed, for a larger com- 
pany. However, a most important item 
down there has been the temporary field 
ovens. The supply of fresh meat has 
always been ample once we learned how 
to take care of it. The field oven adds 
75 per cent. to a mess, and with the soil 
readily adaptable to making adobe, no 


camp of over 48 hours’ duration should 
be without at least one oven per com- 
pany. My company has built nine ovens 
since last March. In one camp, where 
we remained about a month, we made 
a small one and cooked therein pies, 
cakes, and our share of Thanksgiving 
turkey. Every officer and every supply 
or mess sergeant should know how these 
ovens are built and should practice con- 
structing them and using them. It is not 
sufficient to read how they are built— 
practice should be had in building them. 
After the first two months the field bak- 
ery turned out excellent bread and sent 
it to all parts of the line by truck. Field 
ovens and some of Buzzacott’s rolling 
goulash cannons reached us. We have 
one now. Utensils from it are very 
handy. The cannon itself is good for 
soup, or stew, or coffee on the road, 
but the heating arrangement is not good 
and the thing is balanced wrong, so that 
it turns out to be a mule killer. It might 
work better if coal were used in the 
fire-box, but while in motion it takes too 
long to get even hot water. The idea is 
good, but the cart should have four 
wheels. I do not believe it can be de- 
pended upon, because in actual cam- 
paign the troops will receive only bacon, 
coffee and hard bread, and Equipment 
“A” or individual mess kits will have 
to be relied upon. Mules wasted on 
the goulash cannon had better be saved 
for the wagons. 


Clothing. 


For the first two months we had only 
Equipment “ A,” and without the sur- 
plus kits, but after that the supply de- 
partment gave us about all we asked for. 
We, of course, used the olive-drab cot- 
ton in summer and the olive-drab 
woolen in winter. The lack of surplus 
kits made us somewhat short on socks, 
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as these went to the bad rapidly, al- 
though three pair per man ought to be 
good for about one month’s hard march- 
ing, as soon as men learn that they 
should use two pairs, with the clean 
one near the skin. The clothing issued 
and the amount carried in accordance 
with Equipment “ A,” is about as satis- 
factory as we can wish. 


Shoes. 


The issue shoes are good and wear 
fairly well. All of our men soon learned 
that they can march better in a pair of 
shoes one-half to three-quarters of a 
size larger than they ever used before. 
No one can ever make them believe this 
in garrison, and it seems useless to try, 
but twenty days straight on hot roads 
will prove it. The shoe soles should be 
like those in the new issue, that is, 
thicker and with what may be called an 
insert sole. Hobnails were tried by 
some, but were soon taken out as they 
require a very thick sole, one thicker 
than the American soldier likes. With 
comparatively thin-soled shoes, the 
steady pound of the road soon drives 


the “ feel” of each hobnail into most 
men’s sole and soul. We have had some 
experimental thick-soled shoes. They 
were unlined and were made with the 
leather turned wrong-side out. These 
were hobnailed shoes and were fine as 
long as they held together, but the stitch- 
ing was faulty and they did not last as 
long as the regular issue shoe. This was 
partly due to the fact, I think, that they 
were issued during the rainy season and 
the weight of the shoe soon broke the 
thread with which they were sewed. 
The best shoe we have had is the new 
issue shoe. 


Ammunition. 
We started with 220 rounds per man 
and have it yet. 


Leggins. 

The leggin with the leather straps un- 
der the shoe is the favorite. The pres- 
ent issue leggin rubs the tendon behind 
and is not satisfactory. Officers are 
abandoning the leather leggins and using 
high lace-boots of several makes. Per- 
sonally, I find the wool puttee best for 
marching. 
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The Instruction of Noncommissioned Officers* 





Lecture by a British Officer in France 


THE ATTACK IN PHASES. 
HE unit for instructional purposes 
T is the platoon ; the platoon com- 
mander will: 

1. Explain what phase is going to be 
attempted and what the objects of this 
phase are. He will try to interest the 
men in the reason for everything 
they do. 

2. He will cause demonstrations to be 
given to the platoon as suggested in 
the phases. 

3. He will then, in most phases, hand 
the sections over to their commanders. 
The section commanders will then exer- 
cise their sections in the phase which 
has just been explained. The platoon 
commander will supervise them while 
they do so. The phases should first be 
dealt with separately, then in groups and 
finally all the phases of one subject 
attempted together. 


PHASE I. 
ORDER. 
Faults to be avoided: 
1. Men bunching together. 
2. Loss of direction. 
3. Men failing to see signals at 
once. 
To illustrate: 
Point 1. Ten men—Men who bunch 
attract fire to themselves. 
2. Ten men—Loss of Direc- 
tion means bunching in 
some places and gaps in 
others. 


ADVANCING IN EXTENDED 


3. Ten men—Failing to watch 
for signals causes con- 
fusion and _ prevents 
those who did observe 
the signal from execut- 
ing order given. 

Section commanders then exercise 
their sections in advancing and retiring 
in extended order, crossing paths, etc., 
which run diagonally to the line of 


advance. This tends to cause loss of 
direction. 

Platoon and section commanders 
watch for faults. 
PHASE 2. RUSHES. 


Four or five men demonstrate. 
Points to which attention must be 
directed : 


1. The man who gets up slowly 
is an easy target. 


2. The man who gets up last is 
usually the last to get down 
and therefore draws most 
of the fire of the enemy. 


3. The man who shifts about in 
order to be the better able 
to spring up, thereby gives 
notice to the enemy that he 
will soon be a target. 

To illustrate these points, some of 
the men, giving demonstration rushes, 
should be caused to make the above 
mistakes and the results be explained. 

Section commanders will then prac- 
tise their men in rushing. 








* Attention is invited to the remarkable similarity between the principles enunciated 
in this study and those laid down in our own Drill Regulations. 
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PHASE 3. MOVING TO A FLANK IN FILE 
WHEN EXTENDED—CROSSING A GAP 
IN FILE. 

Points to be specially noted: 

1. Men must be shown that moving 
to a flank in file must never 
be attempted except under 
cover. 

Demonstrate this by making men 
extended to three paces cross 
the front in file. Point out 
what an easy target they form. 

2. Men must be taught how to 
cross a gap when moving in 
this formation. Make a wall 
with movable screen-door or 
two or three men placed side 
by side to represent screen. 
Men move along the wall, the 
leading man halting short of 
the gap. Those in rear close 
up, placing themselves on his 
flank, not remaining behind 
him. When all are up, the 
word is given by the section 
commander and the section 
bolts across the gap. 

Make six men go across individ- 
ually and then return in rush 
as described. 

Point out how single men pre- 
sent a far more lasting and 
favorable target. 


PHASE 4. MOVING IN FILE AND THENCE 
WHEELING TO THE FRONT IN ORDER 
TO PASS THROUGH THE WOODS OR 
DEAD GROUND. 
1. Form the group in line. 
2. Move to the right as in file (by 
the right flank). 
3. Left wheel (change direction). 
4. Without further orders, men 
close up on their leaders in 
file (double column of files). 
Explain how in dead ground and 
woods, it is not rifle bullets (with flat 


trajectory) but shrapnel bullets with 
steep angle of descent which you fear, 

Explain that, to avoid shells, it is best 
to get into small compact bodies, as 
shells are fired at an area of ground and 
not aimed at parties of men. 


1. Explain that always, in woods and 
marshes—in file or single file: 
1. Men move more quickly. 
2. Keep direction better. 
3. Are more under control of 
leader. 
4. Can move by ditches. 


2. Explain that when halted, men now 
kneel, as by lying down they 
must spread out. 


PHASE 5. A PLATOON PASSING THROUGH 
A WOOD DURING AN ATTACK, 


1. The first line in each company 
goes through the wood ez- 
tended to clear wood of sur- 
prises. 


2. The other lines, as soon as they 
get under cover of wood, 
wheel to a flank in file and 
wheel forward by sections as 
in phase 4. 


3. As they enter the wood, the sec- 
tions will feel in to each other 
sufficiently to be able to see 
each other in the wood (and 
no closer). 


Thus the platoon (1) passes quickly 
through the wood, (2) keeps under the 
hand of platoon commander, (3) sec- 
tions can help each other if attacked, 
(4) platoon does not lose direction, and 
platoon commander (who alone prob- 
ably has a compass) can march on a 
bearing and lead all his sections thereon. 


4. Before reaching the farther edge 


of the wood, sections must 
regain their original intervals. 
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5. Before breaking cover from the 
wood, the sections would ex- 
tend, which they should prac- 
tise by sections. 


PHASE 6. BREAKING COVER. 

No man must show himself at edge of 
cover and thus give notice to enemy 
of presence of troops. To explain 
and demonstrate this, find suitable 
place. Show how much ground can 
be gained before enemy can direct 
fire on the men. 

Section should practise this, watched 
and criticized by their section 
leaders. 

PHASE 7. REINFORCING. 

1. On signal to reinforce being given, 
the words: “get ready for 
rapid,” will be passed along the 
line by whoever sees the signal. 
Observers will look backwards. 

N. B.—There should be one ob- 
server per platoon and perhaps 
per section. 

2. Directly reinforcements appear, 
the observers and anyone else 
who sees reinforcements will 
shout “ two rounds rapid.” 

3. Directly reinforcements throw 
themselves down in the line: 

1. They will distribute ammu- 
nition. 
2. And in return be told the 
range. 
Whenever reinforcements arrive 
there must be this swop. 


PHASE 8. RE-TELLING OFF. 

1. As soon as, being reinforced, a line 
becomes mixed, it must be retold 
off into squads (avoid the word 
section, as it signifies one of 
the original commands in the 
company ). 

2. To do this the senior N.C. O. or 
soldier in each section of the 


original line or of the reinforce- 
ments tells off 10 or 12 men into 
his squad by calling out the 
names of those who are the flank 
of it. He will call it Cpl. 
Brown’s squad. 

3. This is done all through the line. 

4. It is by no means an exact way of 
dividing a line. 

5. Sections will sometimes overlap 
and often some men will not be 
told off at all. It is the duty of 
such men to attach themselves 
to the nearest formed squad. 

6. It is far more important that such 
telling off should be rapid than 
that it should be accurate. 

7. As soon as a squad is told off, it 
can advance; it should not wait 
until the whole line is told off. 

8. By mixing up sections and re- 
telling off, this most important 
operation can be practised even 
in wet weather under cover. 


PHASE 9. MUTUAL FIRE TO COVER 


RUSHES. 


This should be practised by the four 
sections of a platoon together, 
though it can be practised in a 
platoon. 

When it is no longer possible in an 
attack to advance without some of 
the attacking line keeping up fire, 
the following procedure will be 
followed (that of a platoon is 
shown for example) : 

1. Rushes will start from one flank, 

say the right. 

2. Right section prepares to rush and 
passes this information along the 
line or sends some easily under- 
stood signal. 

3. The next section to that which is 
going to advance will not be able 
to fire without danger to those 
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rushing, so the men of it lie flat 
with heads down. 

4. The remaining sections prepare to 
fire and the instant the rush is 
commenced, give two rounds of 
rapid fire to keep down the 
heads of the enemy. 

5. The rushes should start from both 
flanks and perhaps from the cen- 
ter as well of the company, sec- 
tions following one after the 
other. 

6. The following important poir:ts 
must be taught by repeating if 
necessary : 

The closer you are to the enemy, 
the shorter must be the rush, 
more men rushing at a time. 


PHASE IO. PASSING MESSAGES. 

1. Men must be taught to pass mes- 
sages in short concise sentences. 

2. The name of the sender must be 
given at the beginning and end 
of each message. No more noise 
than necessary should be made. 

3. If the name of the sender is not 
given, the message must never 
be passed. 

4. This most important duty can be 
taught in the barrack-room 
along a line of men lying or 
standing. 


PHASE II. FIXING BAYONETS. 

1. If an attack starts from within 600 
yards of the enemy, bayonets 
should be fixed before commenc- 
ing. 

2. If bayonets are not fixed before 
the attack develops, this should 
be done at a range of from 300 
to 400 yards. 

3. Front rank men should fix while 
rear rank men fire, then posi- 
tions are reversed. 

4. Men should be taught to fix bay- 


onets when prone without un- 
necessary movement of the 
body, which might draw fire. 


PHASE 12. THE CHARGE. 

1. Men should be formed up almost 
shoulder to shoulder. 

2. They should deliver two rounds 
rapid fire as a preliminary. 

3. The charge should be slow and 
strong (no faster than the pace 
of the slowest man). 

4. The men should keep as good a 
line as possible. 

5. Men should be shown by demon- 
stration that a slow and steady 
advance looks far more alarm- 
ing and irresistible than a dis- 
organized scrambling mob. 

6. Troops should never charge a 
greater distance than 50 yards. 


PHASE 13. THE PURSUIT. 

After men have been taught to charge, 
they can be taught the pursuit. 
To do this they should charge pole- 
targets or men in distinctive dress 
representing enemy. These will 

then retire. 

The men charging throw themselves 

down and fire rapidly at the enemy. 

The men will be taught the objections 

to pursuit with the bayonet, so dear 
to the unthinking soldier. They 
are: 

1. The enemy are fresh, whereas the 
attackers are tired, so that pur- 
suit with the bayonet is usually 
ineffective. “You can’t catch 
them.” 

2. The enemy’s artillery will shell the 
taken position, while the artillery 
supporting the attack will follow 
the flying foe with fire. So that 
the only safe place for troops, 
who have taken trenches, is in 
them. 
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Troops will be reformed and ammuni- 
tion equalized and distributed. 

If enemy disappear, scouts keep in 
touch with them. 


PHASE I4. REFORMING AFTER THE 


CAPTURE OF POSITION. 

lf artillery fire does not prevent it, 
the platoon which came into battle 
last pushes on to reform in ex- 
tended order, prepared for instant 
resistance to attack. 

The remaining platoons reform be- 
hind the taken position if there 
should be cover available there. 

This should be done by the senior 
officer, n.c.o., or soldier in each 
platoon facing the front and hold- 
ing up his arm or rifle. 

The men will rally on him facing the 
same way, in single rank in column 
of sections. They will kneel or lie 
down as cover demands. 

The following should be taught to the 
men and the reasons for them ex- 
plained : 

1. Whenever troops break cover, they 
should run at top speed until 
stopped by fire. 

If the troops have not shown them- 
selves before breaking cover, they 
should be able to pass some ground 
before being detected. 

It should take the enemy several sec- 
onds to direct fire on to them when 
detected. Thus ground is gained 
without firing a shot. The greatest 
fear of attackers is exhaustion of 
ammunition. 

Thus to gain ground in this way with- 
out firing is of great value. 

2. Once troops have commenced to 
attack, the faster they advance, 
the safer they are. 

The more quickly they cover the 

ground to the enemy’s position, the 


shorter the time during which they 
are exposed to fire. The faster the 
advance, the greater the difficulty 
of the hostile artillery in keeping 
the range of the attackers. 

If their advance is rapid, the enemy 
loses confidence and consequently 
his accuracy of aim. 

3. The object of an attack is to reach 
a position from which the 
enemy’s rifle and machine-gun 
fire can be beaten down. (This 
range is sometimes as short as 
50 yards.) 

Unless the attackers have immensely 
larger numbers, they cannot charge 
infantry who continue to fire accu- 
rately and rapidly. This the Ger- 
mans continue to disregard. 

4. Until this position is reached, not 
a shot should be fired except: 

1. To aid movement of own 
troops. 

2. To repel some exceptionally 
dangerous target (a coun- 
ter-attack, etc.). 

Exhaustion of ammunition is the 
greatest fear of the attackers. It 
is only by fire at the closest range 
that fire superiority will be won. 
Therefore not a shot more than is 
absolutely necessary should be fired 
until this range is reached. 

5. At a longer range, rushes should 
be longer, one section rushing 
atatime. (Rushes of 30 yards 
at 800 yards). 

It takes the enemy some time to 
“pick up” and fire at men at the 
longer range. 

They are apt to “ brown ” * parties of 
men and not to aim at individuals. 
Therefore the number of men rush- 
ing at a time should not be large. 





*“ Brown” signifies a kind of concentra- 


tion on a party. 
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6. The closer the range, the shorter 
the rush, but the more men en- 
gaged in it. (At 300 yards, a 
rush of two sections for 15 
yards.) 

At closer ranges, the enemy can snap 
quickly, therefore the exposure of 
men must be for a very short time. 
At closer ranges, the enemy will 
aim at individual men, therefore 
the more men up at once, the more 
confusing to the enemy. The more 
men who rush together, the greater 
their confidence. 

7. To prevent exhaustion of ammu- 
nition, never give covering fire 
unless the rush it aids is unable 
to move without it. 


A DRILL ATTACK BY A COMPANY TO TEACH 
PLATOON COMMANDERS THEIR DUTY. 


To make a drill attack with a company, 
the following suggestions may be 
followed: 

A pole-target enemy is used—flags or 


men. 
Leading platoon in formation as in 
phase 1 breaks cover as in phase 6 
and advances some 200 yards. 
Platoon Commander is told he is held 
up by fire. 





He signals for reinforcements as in 
phase 7. 

The second platoon, which has had a 
look-out watching for this signal, 
breaks cover as in phase 6 and ad- 
vances (phase 2): reinforces first 
platoon as in phase 7. 

The line re-tells off as in phase 8. 

The line advances 100 yards or so as in 
phase 9. 

The line is told it cannot advance far- 
ther till reinforced. 

The signal is given and the third line 
reinforces. 

The line re-tells off and advances as in 
phase 9. 

It is told it cannot advance farther and 
signals for reinforcements. 

The fourth platoon reinforces: line re 
tells off. 

The line advances to within 50 yards of 
enemy. 

The line charges (phase 12). 

The pole-targets representing enemy are 
retired by the men controlling them 

The line pursues with fire (phase 13). 

The scouts are sent out: 

The line re-forms (phase 14). 

Before a drill attack by a company is 
made, platoons must be trained in and 
be able to perform all the phases sepa- 
rately and collectively. 
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Battle Maxims For The Russian Soldier 





Russian Field Service Regulations 


Even though you perish, help your 
comrade. 

Forward against the enemy even 
though the lines that have preceded you 
have been defeated. 

If you have no fear of death you will 
surely be victorious. 

If your task is hard, that of the enemy 
is not easier, perhaps even more diffi- 
cult than yours. You only see your 
own difficulties and not those of the 
enemy, which certainly exist. There- 
fore, never despair, but always be bold 
and stubborn. 

On the defensive one must not parry 
only but, at the first opportunity, strike. 
The best method of defense is to attack. 

In a fight, he is victorious who is the 
more stubborn and daring, not he who 
is clever and strong. Victory is not 
achieved by a single effort; the enemy 
has also learned to be steadfast ; some- 
times a second and third effort is not 
successful; under such circumstances 
one must make a fourth attempt and, 
if necessary, others until victory is 
achieved. 

Clever dispositions make easy the 
achievement of a particular task with 
the smallest possible losses, but they 
only help. He only reaches his goal 
who is determined to die rather than 
fail. 

Whatever the obstacles on the road 
to success may be, your only thought 
should be how to overcome them. You 
must not permit yourself to think that 
they cannot be overcome. 


A good troop has neither rear nor 
flanks but only a front, which meets the 
enemy from whatever direction he may 
come. 

Should the enemy appear however 
unexpectedly, one must not forget that 
he can be defeated either with the bayo- 
net or by fire. It is not difficult to 
choose. Your formation is a secondary 
consideration. When the enemy is 
close, always use the bayonet; when 
he is distant first use fire, later the 
bayonet. 

There is no situation from which one 
cannot issue with honor. 

In battle, troops are not relieved. 
When you have become engaged in a 
fight you must remain in it to the end. 
You will be reinforced but not relieved. 

During battle, help only your fight- 
ing comrades; after the defeat of the 
enemy, think of the wounded. He who 
worries about the wounded during a 
fight and leaves his place to help them 
is a coward and not a merciful man. 
There are always special detachments 
for the care of the wounded. 

If you are a leader, do not interfere 
with the affairs of your subordinates 
when you see they are well performed. 
He who troubles himself with the affairs 
of others neglects his own. Every su- 
perior and subordinate must be per- 
mitted independence and responsibility 
in his province; if the former is not 
conceded, the latter falls from him also. 
A superior should see that all do their 
duty. In this respect he must not be 


indulgent. 
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Field Ovens In Mexico 


By First Lieutenant J. W. Weissheimer, 17th Infantry 


trail of the American Army in 

Mexico would experience some 
astonishment in noting the various types 
of improvised field ovens that mark the 
sites of abandoned “ permanent camps.” 
In every camp various types may be seen 
for every organization has its own par- 
ticular style adapted to the conditions 
of the camp and to the materials at hand. 
In practically all camps along the line 
of communication, material known as 
adobe is obtainable. This substance is 
well known to those acquainted with 
border service. To others it might be 
stated that, with this rich, brown-col- 
ored soil, sometimes called gumbo, is 
mixed with water sufficient to give it 
the consistency of mud, it serves as a 
valuable substitute for mortar. In a 
short time the action of the sun’s heat 
will bake the mud and it will then bind 
for a long time. Small amounts of 
finely chopped straw or grass assist 
materially its binding qualities. 

Field ovens may be divided into two 
general classes: type A, those in which 
the oven is first heated and, when at 
the right heat, the fire is drawn and 
the oven is ready for baking; and type 
B, in which the baking may be done as 
in the kitchen range by the heat of the 
fire. In both types, the construction of 
a particular oven, being dependent upon 
the materials available, the most im- 
portant consideration is probably the 
construction of the arch. If the profile 
is at all curved, such an arch must be 
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A CASUAL observer following the 


selected as will hold the materials of 
construction in place after the frame- 
work of the arch is burned away. With 
no auxiliary durable support, the arch 
must not be flattened too much or the 
roof will fall through under its own 
weight. One case was noticed where a 
field oven, some twelve feet square, of 
a regimental bakery, gradually caved in 
through the falling of the roof of the 
arch under its own weight. The col- 
lapse was attributed to the flatness of 
the arch which could not support the 
weight of the roof when the wooden 
supports of the arch were burned out. 
However, where metal supports can be 
obtained, the problem becomes simpli- 
fied and a neat-appearing oven with a 
fire-box of rectangular profile can be 
constructed. When rock is used in the 
construction of the oven, it is best to 
avoid the use of limestone, as the heat 
of the fire causes the limestone to crack, 
and if it be present in considerable 
amount, the cracking of the stone may 
be sufficient to cause the oven to col- 
lapse. In any event, it is almost cer- 
tain to cause large cracks to appear on 
the surface which must of necessity be 
chinked up. The oven must be well 
dried out before the fire is lighted in the 
fire-box and the support of the arch, 
otherwise, when the supports are gone 
the lack of perfect adhesion of building 
materials will cause the roof to sag and 
ultimately collapse under the pressure 
of its own weight. Just one other cau- 
tion at this point is desirable. The walls 
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of the type A oven should be of suffi- 
cient thickness to retain the heat after 
the fire has been withdrawn. 


Type A Oven. 

There is not much difference in the 
construction of the variations of this 
type of oven. The essentials are a fire- 
box, accessible for convenient handling 
of the bakepans, surrounded by a suit- 
able thickness of non-conducting sub- 
stances, and a draught and escape for 
smoke while being fired. The spot se- 
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lected for the oven is levelled off so 
that the two walls may rest on the same 
level, and if possible on the same mate- 
rial, so that if any sinking under its own 
weight may occur, such sinking will be 
uniform and no damage to the oven will 
result. To accomplish this, a level plat- 
form of adobe is sometimes prepared 
which also serves as an oven floor. Sev- 
eral wooden patterns of the profile of 
the arch are then prepared, the arc of 
the roof giving a one-to-six slope at the 
crown. This slope will prove sutficient 


in most cases, although a greater slop: 
may be used depending upon the mate- 
rials to be used. These frames are now 
placed upright about a foot to eighteen 
inches apart and tacked into position by 
longitudinal strips. The walls and roof 
are then constructed on this frame. 
Stones are best placed with the longest 
direction radially locking with one an- 
other. A vent for smoke is provided in 
the roof, preferably at the end oppo- 
site the fire-box opening. The walls 
should be at least six inches thick and 
the roof perhaps a little thicker. To 
finish the oven now, it is necessary to 
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construct a door that will aid in retain- 
ing the heat in the oven during the bak- 
ing. A piece of sheet iron or tin will 
be sufficient if fitted to the oven door 
and held flush in position. 

Now, to mention a few of the expedi- 
ents noticed. It is much easier for the 


operator if this type of oven can be built 
in the side of a slight rise in the ground. 
Such a rise permits him to operate from 
the lower ground and makes his work 
easier. In place of the prepared wooden 
arches, I have seen pliable willow sticks 
woven so as to form the framework of 
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the arch. Another expedient I have 
noticed was an oven built out of tin cans 
which were filled with adobe. By secur- 
ing cans of uniform size and slightly 
flattening them for use as keystones in 
the roof and elsewhere, a very credit- 
able and serviceable oven was obtained. 
The whole was then covered over with 
a generous coating of adobe, as well as 
were the interstices between the cans. 
Another style of this general type that 
I saw was at a deserted Mexican ranch. 
This oven, built on the same general 
principle, was shaped like a bee-hive, 
smokestacks being provided on the south 
and west sides near the top. The whole 
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oven stood about four feet off the 
ground at a very convenient height for 
the operator. The walls of this oven, 
not over four inches thick, were con- 
structed of adobe with straw and peb- 
bles, a few rocks having been used in 
its construction. 

The length of these ovens should be 
governed by the amount of use ex- 
pected from them and of the size of the 
baking and roasting pans at hand. 


Type B Oven. 

Under this heading I shall describe 
one particular type of stove and oven, 
as it appeared to have been very success- 
ful. The success of this oven is due to 


Cook John B. Traylor, Supply Com. 
pany, 17th Infantry, who, if not the 
inventor of it, has built and operated 
one of this type at each camp where he 
stopped, and, because of its apparent 
good qualities, it has been introduced 
into several organizations since that time. 

This oven is somewhat of a substitute 
for the old field range now abolished 
from Equipment A. 

The main principle of this oven is the 
circulation of the heat over three sides 
of the oven. The heat from the fire-box 
passes up and over the oven and escapes 
through a chimney. A damper is pro- 
vided in the chimney. Another conve- 
nience improvised by Cook Traylor is 
the insertion of an old bakepan on the 
top of the stove in which food may be 
kept warm after being cooked. It is 
placed in the pan and covered over with 
a second pan. 

For the construction of this oven: 
First, two parallel trenches are dug, the 
width between them furnishing the 
width of the fire-box. These trenches 
are filled up generally with adobe to the 
surface level, care being taken that the 
foundations thus formed are of equal 
height. From these foundations the 
side and end walls are then started. 
All walls are eight inches thick. When 
a suitable height for the fire-box is 
reached, say twelve inches, strips of 
iron, barbed wire, or other heavy wire 
are laid across the walls. These act as 
the arch of the fire-box. The floor of 
the oven is built on this arch. It con- 
sists of a layer of iron or tin placed 
on the arch. On top of this is spread 
a layer of sand about an inch thick. 
This, in turn, is covered by another 
layer of tin or iron. The walls, in- 
cluding those of the oven, are then con- 
tinued until the desired height for the 
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oven is reached. Bits of iron or heavy 
wire are then laid across the walls of 
the oven and the top is built of a sheet 
of tin or iron and about a quarter of an 
inch of sand. The outside walls are 
then completed, the bakepan is set in 
position on top of the stove. The bot- 
tom of the pan is supported by the outer 
walls and is in direct contact with the 
heat passing over the top of the oven. 
An outlet is provided and a chimney 
arranged. An opening is left at one 
end for the fire-box and one on the long 
side for the oven. This in general is 
the construction of the Traylor com- 
bined stove and oven. It is finished off 
with a generous covering of adobe to 
give it a neat appearance. 

The material for stovepipes, spark 
arrestors, damper and also for the floor 
and top of the oven may be supplied 
from the tin lining of hardtack boxes. 


The strips of iron used in making arches 
may be supplied from reinforcements 
on old tailgates, wagon sides or aban- 
doned auto-truck springs, the leaves of 
which make excellent supports. Sand 
is preferable to any other substance for 
use in making the bottom and top of 
the oven. Should it be necessary to 
build this stove on sandy soil, it will 
be found best not to dig trenches for 
the walls but rather to level off the 
site and start building. This has been 
proved by experience. 

As an indication of what may be done 
with field ovens thus constructed, one 
company baked one hundred and fifty 
loaves of bread, fifteen at a baking in 
one afternoon. The quality of the bread 
was as fine as one could find at the cor- 
ner bakery. The Traylor stove has been 
adopted by the 3d Battalion and the 
Supply Company of the 17th Infantry. 








Battlefield Reconnaissance’ 
Study by School of Musketry, Fort Sill 


The general reconnaissance of the 
theatre of operations, gaining of contact 
with the enemy and determination of his 
general strength and dispositions, rest 
with the aero units, cavalry, and ad- 
vanced infantry patrols. 

Reconnaissance of the immediate bat- 
tlefield terrain is made by the battalions 
in the firing line. 

1. General reconnaissance of the 
theatre of operations seeking to secure 
and maintain contact with the enemy 
and determine his strength and disposi- 
tions is a duty performed by aero squad- 
rons, advanced cavalry and, within more 
limited areas, by infantry patrols. 

As the opposing armies draw near 
each other, the mounted troops with- 
draw to the flanks, being relieved by 
infantry contact detachments who re- 
main in observation of the enemy until 
their duties are taken over by combat 
patrols sent forward by the firing line. 

Based on information furnished in 
part by the general reconnaissance, the 
various elements of the command are 
assigned missions preparatory to an 
engagement. 

Within the sectors assigned, the vari- 
ous attack units—the battalions—at 
once seek precise information of the 
hostile lines, targets presented, routes, 
obstacles, and firing positions in the in- 
tervening terrain; they also provide for 
the security of the firing line preceding 
and during the engagement. 

Under the designation, Battlefield 
Reconnaissance, this study will be lim- 
ited principally to the service of infor- 


mation and security essential to the 
command of the attack units, and to the 
efficient use of musketry during the 
engagement. 

Battlefield reconnaissance may be di- 
vided into two closely related parts for 
the purpose of study: Battle reconnais- 
sance furnishes information of terrain 
and enemy; Combat Reconnaissance 
deals with the security of the command 
during the advance and engagement. 

2. The regimental sector will usually 
be from 600 to 800 yards, and will 
seldom exceed 1000 yards in width. 
This is divided between the battalions 
on the firing line. 

From the colonel, the major receives 
information of the hostile position, in- 
tervening terrain, the general situation, 
proposed plan of action and the limits 
of the battalion objective. By Battle- 
field Reconnaissance, the Major acquires 
the accurate knowledge of the hostile 
lines and the intervening terrain essen- 
tial to his conduct of the attack. He 
will thus guard against premature de- 
ployment, avoid hostile fire while in 
dense formations, and attempt to arrive 
within effective range of the enemy be- 
fore opening fire. 

All attacks may be considered under 
three heads: 

First, when there is a delay in the 
face of the enemy—a few hours to sev- 
eral days—permitting thorough explora- 
tion of the battlefield terrain. This is 
the field for pure “Battle Recon- 
naissance.” 

Second, when the attack is imme- 





*A study, Landscape Sketching, by the School of Musketry, will follow, in the March 


issue of the JouRNAL. 
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In this case the functions of the 


diate. 
Battle Reconnaissance and Combat Pa- 
trols may be merged in the same indi- 
viduals, or the two patrols may advance 
together. 

Third, infinite degrees of blending of 
the above two situations. 

The true attack commences after the 
advancing firing line has reached the 
firing position marked by the Combat 
Patrols. 

3. Battle Reconnaissance explores the 
ground to be traversed by a unit advanc- 
ing to an attack. This subject covers 
the route, fire positions, targets, and 
includes all information desirable for a 
commander to receive before moving 
forward to an unknown position. 

4. Combat Reconnaissance guards the 
advance against surprise, clears the way 
to the positions desired, and protects the 
flanks. 

A Battle Reconnaissance Patrol, seek- 
ing information on the eve of an en- 
gagement, may become by its position a 
combat patrol and provide the necessary 
security to the flank and front during 
the ensuing action. 

When the Major begins the advance 
upon the enemy in pursuance of his or- 
ders, he must provide for the reconnais- 
sance of his own immediate front— 
and flanks if necessary—to avoid unex- 
pected encounters with the enemy. This 
security is provided during the early 
stages of the advance by patrols. Ac- 
cording to their instructions, the flank 
patrols may become the combat patrols 
of the fire fight, as responsibility for 
the flanks does not cease with the open- 
ing of fire. The patrols to the front 


advance through the zone of artillery 
fire and, pressing on to within effective 
range for musketry, under 1000 yards 
(307, I.D.R.), select, when possible, oc- 


cupy and outline, the first position of the 
firing line. The strength and number 
of these patrols is determined by the 
terrain. In open country, one patrol 
per company on the firing line might 
suffice to precede the line of skirmishers. 
If the terrain be broken, or covered 
with vegetation, several patrols may be 
required. In many cases it will be neces- 
sary to cover the battalion front with a 
thin skirmish line of selected men sent 
forward to develop the hostile lines, 
select firing positions and cover the ad- 
vance of the firing line. It may be 
necessary to fight for this information. 

This is what Cordonnier terms “ The 
Approach”; and after this is accom- 
plished the true attack is made, unless 
the situation be one which demands a 
headlong rush into the attack, as in 
pursuit. 

Battle reconnaissance requires train- 
ing in map reading, recognition of im- 
portant military features on the terrain 
and sketching. 

5. Battle Reconnaissance Personnel 
and Training. 

Battle Reconnaissance is a part of the 
subject of security and information, but 
is strictly limited to the work done when 
in the proximity of the enemy and pos- 
sibly in contact with him. 

Except when necessary to drive back 
hostile detachments, the Battle Recon- 
naissance Patrol will be small—one, two, 
seldom more than three, men. Offi- 
cers will be frequently utilized. These 
patrols receive their instructions either 
from the Major or from the Captains 
acting under specific instructions from 
the Major. 

This duty of Battle Reconnaissance 
calls for special training, courage, good 
judgment, and initiative on the part of 
the individual. Proficiency is required 
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in visual signaling and in sending verbal 
and written messages. 

The equipment for men on this duty 
is that prescribed for any patrol leader; 
compass, musketry rule, watch, pencils, 
note book, field message blanks and, 
when practicable, a map of the country. 

The special training essential to the 
proper performance of this important 
duty includes: 

a. Map reading for sectors, routes, 
and firing positions. 

b. Reconnaissance of the terrain 
for routes, sectors, firing positions, tar- 
gets, and reports thereon. 

c. Sketching: route and landscape. 

The area covered in Battle Recon- 
naissance by any one patrol will usually 
be a rectangle lying between the bat- 
talion front and the section of the 
enemy’s line assigned the battalion as 
an objective. The terrain to be recon- 
noitered by each battalion will thus be 
a rectangle with a maximum length of 
some three miles and a maximum 
breadth of 500 yards. When the bat- 
talion sector is on a flank, the territory 
will be extended on that side to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 1000 yards, or to 
include the terrain covered by the com- 
bat patrols. 

The battalion acting alone will be 
charged with the reconnaissance of its 
front and both flanks. But in this case 
much of the work to the flanks will be 
done by patrols on days preceding the 
engagement. 

The Battle Reconnaissance Patrols 
study and report on— 

1. The best route to the firing posi- 
tions. 

2. Firing positions. 

3. The targets commanded by the fir- 
ing positions. . 





Routes 


6. A route through the zone of hos- 
tile fire, artillery and small arms, to the 
firing position within effective range, 
should permit approach without detec- 
tion by the enemy and be free from 
any serious obstacles which might 
hinder the advance. 

The following points should be con- 
sidered in choosing the route, all of 
which can be shown on a route sketch, 
using marginal notes: 


A. Footing. A route off the roads 
where the ground is smooth and hard, 
avoids objectionable features connected 
with the use of trails and roads. 

a. A trail may cause troops to march 
in columns of twos or files, but 
is often the most practicable route. 

b. Roads. 

1. Avoid roads leading toward enemy. 
They are sure to be under observa- 
tion and fire, and are 

2. Where troops are expected. 

3. Hostile artillery will have data and 
ranges to reference points pre- 
viously located in anticipation of 
targets appearing on roads. 

4. Movements on roads may disclose, 
by dust clouds, position of columns 
otherwise hidden. 

B. Defilade. The route should be 
protected from hostile observation and 
fire by utilizing: 

a. The dead space behind hills. 

b. Deep creek bottoms and sunken 

roads. 

c. Woods or other high vegetation. 

C. Exposed zones. A route should 
avoid exposed areas, when possible. If 
such areas must be traversed, they 
should be located so that proper forma- 
tions for crossing can be taken prior to 
emerging from the last cover. Areas 
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where the uniform blends with terrain 
may be crossed with little loss. 

D. Areas concealed from view of the 
enemy may be enfiladed by hostile fire— 
providing the enemy has an observer 
in the air, or on some commanding posi- 
tion, to direct the fire. Report will 
therefore be made of any aircraft ob- 
served, and the location of any points 
from which hostile observers may note 
an advance through the sector. 

E. Streams. It is desirable that no 
streams be crossed that are difficult to 
ford. If streams must be crossed avoid, 
if possible, established bridges and 
fords. Report direction of flow, depth 
and character of bottom, height and 
character of banks. 

F. Obstacles. Routes should avoid 
any serious natural or artificial obstacle 
to the advance. 

Natural obstacles include: 

1. Cliffs, or difficult slopes, ravines. 

2. Bogs, deep water. 

3. Cactus or other impeding vege- 

tation. 

Artificial obstacles : 

1. Specially constructed obstacles. 

2. Thorny hedges. 

3. Wire fences. 

4. Pits, ditches. 

G. The route should not bring the 
column in view of enemy near a promi- 
nent object that may serve as hostile 
registration or aiming point. 


FirinG Positions 


7. A knowledge of features consti- 
tuting an ideal firing position, for attack 
and for defense, is essential in Battle 
Reconnaissance. 

The following constitute the features 
to be sought in firing positions included 
in a verbal or written report: 





A position having all these advantages 
will rarely be ever found. The one 
should be taken which conforms closest 
to the description remembering that the 
position is chosen for its suitability for 
use as a fire position rather than for its 
suitability as cover. 


FIRING POSITION: ATTACK. (152, 406, 
407, 450, I.D.R.) 

1. Clear field of fire. 

2. Within effective range of enemy. 

3. Length of front sufficient to ac- 
commodate command. 

4. Ground should permit constant ob- 
servation of the enemy, and yet 
enable the men to secure some 
cover when not actually firing. 

5. Not marked by any objects, the 
range to which may be known to 
the enemy. Hedges, fences, and 
skylines are particularly to be 
avoided. 

6. Can be approached under cover. 

7. Presents no difficulties to further 
advance. 

8. Flanks not enfiladed. 


FIRING POSITION: DEFENSE. (489, 


LD.R.) 


1. Clear field of fire. 

2. View to front and exposed flanks 
to a distance of 600 to 800 yards 
or more. (Variable with the tac- 
tical problem. In trench warfare, 
a view of 300 yards to the front 
is usually sufficient. ) 

3. Length of front suitable to size 

of command. 

. Flanks secure. 

. Lateral communication. 

. Cover for supports and reserves. 

. A position the enemy cannot avoid, 

but must attack or give up his 


(489, I.D.R.) 


NO ur 


mission. 
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TARGETS 

8. All information concerning the tar- 
gets may be shown by means of land- 
scape sketches, including: 

1. Nature. 

2. Extent. 

3. Direction from Firing Position. 

4. Ranges. 

5. Terrain intervening and beyond. 


RECONNAISSANCE From A Map 


9. The leader of a Battle Reconnais- 
sance Patrol will often have the sector 
limits, possible routes, firing position, 
and other military data indicated on a 
map, copies of which are furnished him 
when available. The following features 
are immediately essential : 

The identification of the sector on the 


map: 
Route—Areas: defiladed, concealed, 
enfiladed. 
Obstacles. 


Best Route through sector. 

Possible firing positions. 

Ranges. 

The leader of a Battle Reconnais- 
sance Patrol must be able to interpret 
any map furnished or shown him, noting 
the military features of importance in 
his sector, and locating them on the 
ground. When supplied a map, he will 
make a copy of the scale, reading yards, 
for use in the rapid determination of 
ranges and distances or will construct 
a scale of yards if necessary. 

The sector may be indicated to the 
patrol leader either on the map or on 
the ground. If the latter, the patrol 
leader must be able to locate the sector 
and its prominent features at once on 
his map, with particular reference to the 
points of the compass. In all verbal or 
written reports, he will locate positions 
in the sector by compass bearings and 


distances from recognizable points on 
the map, with the possible exception of 
streams. It may be necessary to refer 
to the right or left bank of a winding 
stream—this when facing down the 
stream. 

10. The best route through the sec- 
tor will be studied with reference to 
the advancing troops. Bridges, fords, 
steep declivities, defiladed and exposed 
zones are items of importance. The 
firing line must, if possible, approach 
to a position within effective fire of the 
enemy before being compelled to halt 
and open fire. 

Defiladed areas are usually evident 
from a study of the contours and con- 
ventional signs. This requires familiar- 
ity with the principles of visibility be- 
tween points on a map. The patrol 
leader will seldom have time to make 
an extended study of his map or to con- 
struct profiles showing relative eleva- 
tions. He should note at a glance all 
marked elevations and depressions, 
bluffs and ravines, wooded areas, stone 
walls, and other features shown, natu- 
ral or artificial, which may furnish pro- 
tection from the fire or view of the 
enemy, and the extent of the shelter 
thus provided. The areas especially 
exposed to hostile observation or fire 
will also be noted at this time. These 
latter areas will frequently coincide 
with possible firing positions. 

Important obstacles to an advance 
will be shown on any map made by mili- 
tary topographers. These will include 
deep streams; fences, especially of 
barbed wire; cliffs, ravines and bodies 
of water; thick brush and woods; 
buildings, trees, etc., the occupation of 
which may draw a hostile fire or serve 
to identify determined ranges to the 
enemy. 
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11. Possible firing positions are found 
on the map as ridges, generally parallel 
to the enemy’s line or to other ground 
commanding a view of the enemy’s posi- 
tion within effective range (1200 yards). 
The range from each possible firing 
position to the hostile line is scaled, also 
the distance which must be advanced 
in moving from one firing position to 
another. The number of rifles that a 
firing position will accommodate can 
be figured by its width in yards, an 
item of particular importance when the 
commanding ground does not entirely 
cross the sector. 


Maps 1n CAMPAIGN 


12. Maps will seldom be available 
for use of Battle Reconnaissance Pa- 
trols. In the field, the supply of maps 
will usually be limited to the copies fur- 
nished the Battalion Commanders. 

These maps will vary greatly in de- 
tail and accuracy. One extreme will be 
the result of scientific work accom- 
plished in time of peace, as the fine maps 
of the United States Geodetic Survey. 
The various country maps sold for the 
use of motorists, real estate dealers, 
etc., are of use in battle only in so far 
as they locate streams, roads, fences, etc. 

When time and opportunity permit, 
the terrain will be mapped by special 
parties sent out for the purpose. A 
very rapid and efficient method of cov- 
ering the terrain of a possible battle- 
field is that of “ combined sketching ” 
in which several parties work in con- 
junction. Such maps made by military 
topographers on the ground, and just 
preceding the action, will usually be 
found very reliable. Frequently the 


only maps available will be the sketches 
made by patrols, working under pressure 
of time and the necessity of avoiding 
Sketches 


observation by the enemy. 


thus obtained are pieced together by a 
central authority. 

The best maps are those prepared in 
time of peace, or in the field when prox- 
imity of the enemy does not influence 
the work of the topographers. The 
supply of such maps should be ample. 
The hasty sketches made under fire, 
however, will often be the only detailed 
map of the terrain available and the 
supply of these will be very limited. 

This deficiency in the supply of maps 
is unavoidable in campaign. The Bat- 
tle Reconnaissance Patrol will usually 
study the actual terrain and render his 
report directly therefrom, without ref- 
erence to any map. 


RECONNAISSANCE OF THE TERRAIN 


13. Reconnaissance of the terrain can 
never be replaced by map study. All 
military features must be located on the 
ground by trained men. 

Information appearing on any map 
furnished a Battle Reconnaissance Pa- 
trol is equally available to officer in 
command. The patrol leader, however, 
will check the map information with the 
actual terrain. Unless the map is very 
new and exceedingly accurate, he will 
discover many discrepancies as to de- 
tail when exploring the actual ground. 
There will be brush, woods, buildings 
and folds of ground, not evident from 
a study of the map, that are of the 
greatest importance in their effect on 
the field of fire. The map, however, 
even if rough and inaccurate, will be of 
great value as a reference in reporting 
on the features of the terrain. 

The military features to be noted on 
the terrain by the Battle Reconnais- 
sance Patrol include: 

1. Route—Limits of the sector ; com- 
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pass direction: areas defiladed, con- 
cealed, enfiladed ; obstacles, natural and 
artificial; roads, trails, streams, land- 
marks; best route. 

2. Firing positions. 

3. Targets. 


RouTE 


14. Route: The limits of the sector 
will be indicated to the Patrol either 
on a map or pointed out on the ground. 
The patrol leader must select landmarks 
and keep within the sector ascribed. 
Unless the reference points are located 
at the extreme corners of his sector— 
an almost impossible situation—the pa- 
trol leader must guard against errors 
due to parallax as he moves toward or 
past the landmarks chosen. 

On the route sketch the magnetic 
north is shown by an arrow with one 
barb. If the magnetic bearing of the 
battalion objective is taken on a promi- 
nent landmark—a peak, lone tree, wind- 
mill, etc.—this fact will be noted on 
the margin of the sketch. The place 
from which the bearing was taken 
will also be located (either on the sketch 
or by description in marginal notes). 
The magnetic bearing to be followed in 
advancing is the same throughout the 
length and breadth of the sector. The 
location, by this means, of points on the 
horizon, at the center, or from each 
flank of, the battalion front will define 
the sector with considerable accuracy. 

Unless the sector is a level plain, the 
terrain will present to the eye a series 
of crest lines which define in general 
zones of exposure and of defilade. 
These are of great military importance 
and must be carefully located. The 
defiladed areas may be zones of actual 
safety, and hence of importance, in ad- 
vancing the firing line and in bringing 





forward supports. Such positions are 
found behind bluffs, steep hills, thick 
woods, in ravines, etc. An area, con- 
cealed only as a hollow behind a low 
hill, swept’ by descending projectiles, 
may be a zone of great danger. 

The fact must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that hostile fire cannot be directed 
effectively unless the target is under 
observation of some agent of the enemy. 
If the troops are observed by hostile 
aircraft, all reverse slopes may be sub- 
jected to hostile fire. When no air- 
craft is visible, the concealment offered 
by a gentle slope may constitute com- 
plete protection from effective fire, un- 
less commanded by some position occu- 
pied by a hostile observer. 

The extent and degree in which an 
area is defiladed is noted while moving 
forward. When the hostile position 
disappears from view of a man stand- 
ing, kneeling or prone, the fact will be 
noted and the extent of the area de- 
termined by locating these lines along 
which the enemy’s position is hidden 
from view. On steep slopes the dis- 
tance between the standing, kneeling 
and prone “lines of defilade”’ will be 
small and unimportant. On _ gentle 
slopes, the distance between these three 
lines may be considerable and important. 
Knowing these “ lines of defilade,” the 
major or captain can advance with- 
out hesitation to the line of “ standing 
defilade’’; send his men forward by 
crouching to the “kneeling defilade” 
position ; and by crawling, to the “ prone 
defilade,” or possible firing, position. 

The areas particularly exposed must 
be carefully noted. Routes for the com- 
panies to take in passing these areas are 
located. Within effective range, these 
exposed zones may coincide with the 
best firing positions. 
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It is to be confidently expected that 
the patrol will find obstacles to the ad- 
vance of the battalion. These obstacles 
may or may not appear on the map. For 
example: Thickets of cactus or thorny 
brush, barbed wire fences, mud holes, 
streams flowing in narrow, deep chan- 
nels, the banks of which do not ap- 
pear above the general ground level, 
etc. Such obstacles encountered unex- 
pectedly might be fatal to an advancing 
line. Beyond the infinite variety of pos- 
sible natural obstacles, any artificial ob- 
stacles, constructed by the enemy to 
compel the firing line to pause under 
artillery or musketry fire at known 
ranges, must be discovered, located and 
reported. Some forms of artificial 
obstacles, as low wire loops or entangle- 
ments, may be concealed in tall grass. 

Men constituting patrols or the firing 
line will unconsciously tend to move 
either parallel or at right angles to any 
roads, fences or trails found in the sec- 
tor. This influence must be understood 
and resisted. 

A route may at times be studied which 
is concerned with the approach toward 
isolated targets presented by the enemy, 
and suitable for attack by a single bat- 
talion, company, or other detachment. 
Such a case is a problem in minor tac- 
tics, and the advance will not be limited 
to the lateral boundaries ascribed to a 
battalion sector as part of a battle line. 

The route sketch showing the advance 
through the battalion sector is essen- 
tially a long narrow position sketch. 
A dotted line plainly marked “ Route 
TAKEN ” may be placed on the sketch 
with a marginal note explaining that 
this is not a pre-existing trail. 

Landscape sketch: The position of 
the observer and direction illustrated by 








a landscape sketch are located on the 
route sketch thus: 


b b 


the number corresponding to that on 
the landscape sketch, and the arrow 
pointing in the direction sketched. 


Fir1inG PosITIONs 


15. The locations of firing positions 
are determined by taking prone obser- 
vations at intervals along the lines un- 
der investigation. A position viewed 
from a standing position may appear 
ideal. The low command of the prone 
skirmisher is affected by tall grass, 
gentle folds in the ground, low-lying 
cactus, etc. Such features are accent- 
uated only by the observer actually 
placing himself in the prone position and 
viewing the hostile target. The patrol 
leader is given the battalion sector of 
the hostile line before starting forward. 
The positions selected will present the 
enemy’s position as the most favorable 
target possible. 

The firing position selected should 
lie within effective range of the enemy— 
800 yards—if possible. The actual fir- 
ing position should lie along the military 
crest facing the enemy. It may be 
necessary for the patrol to halt behind 
the crest of the ridge and reconnoiter 
the enemy from this position, although 
reporting the actual firing position far- 
ther to the front. 


TARGETS 


16. All necessary data concerning the 
target can be placed on a landscape 
sketch in a few moments. This will in- 
clude information concerning the nature 
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of the target—infantry, cavalry or ar- 
tillery—entrenched, in position, moving, 
formation, etc. The extent of the tar- 
get is expressed in mils. If the enemy 
is in several bodies, moving, or his posi- 
tion not clearly visible, the deflection in 
mils of each element from an easily dis- 
tinguished reference point will be noted. 
The arrow on the sketch determines 
the direction of the targets from the 
firing point. The ranges also appear on 
the sketch and a graphic representation 
of the terrain surrounding the targets. 

The landscape sketch locating the tar- 
gets and giving the firing data is clear 
and easy to read. The extent and de- 
flection of the targets must not be in 
error more than 10 mils. Write “ Esti- 
mated” or “ Measured” after RN to 
indicate the method of securing the 
ranges given. 


RECONNAISSANCE AT NIGHT 


The terrain to be covered during a 
night operation should be reconnoitered, 
both by day and in the darkness, by 
trained men who will act as guides dur- 
ing the movement. 

17. Battle Reconnaissance covers the 
exploration of the battalion sector for 
certain military features after the ad- 
vance against the enemy has been or- 
dered by the higher commander. 

Reconnoitering at night may be 
closely related to Battle Reconnais- 
sance. An attack at daybreak must 
be carefully planned beforehand. The 
terrain must be thoroughly patrolled, 
the different units, including the bat- 
talions, assigned their sectors. Each 
will move forward through at least a 
portion of the battalion sector in sepa- 
rate columns. 

The orders for an attack at daylight 


will not be published generally until 
the actual forward movement is inaugu- 
rated. The majors, under their con- 
fidential orders, however, will send for- 
ward patrols specially trained in Battle 
Reconnaissance to study the terrain on 
the battle sector with special reference 
to the night advance. These patrols 
are instructed regarding the secrecy of 
their movements. An attack delivered 
at daybreak necessitates an advance 
during what are often the darkest hours 
of the night, with the possibility of its 
interruption by a counter-attack at 
any time. 

The first and most important step in 
the preparation of any night operation 
consists in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion concerning the ground to be tra- 
versed and the position of the enemy. 
This necessitates as close a reconnais- 
sance as possible, and the reconnais- 
sance should be made by night as well 
as by day. Ground presents such a dif- 
ferent appearance at night that it is 
often difficult to identify a spot which 
has been seen previously in daylight. 
Small incidents of the surface which 
may not attract attention in daytime are 
sometimes sufficient to throw troops into 
disorder if encountered unexpectedly 
in the dark. 

Every possible precaution must be 
taken to prevent an accidental collision 
between any two columns, either before 
or after reaching their objectives. 
Bloody encounters between friendly 
forces meeting unexpectedly in the dark 
are not infrequent in history. 

Night advances will be preceded and 
guided by selected men who have re- 
connoitered the ground traversed both 
by day and at night. These “ guides” 
will precede the column at distance 
varying from 50 to 100 yards, according 
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to the light, contact being maintained 
by means of connecting files. 

This duty of guiding columns at night 
will naturally devolve upon the selected 
officers and men trained in the important 
duty of Battle Reconnaissance. 

The battle sector is never of ex- 
tensive breadth, and must be recon- 
noitered in the dark as well as by day. 
Whenever possible the day reconnais- 
sance should precede the night. The 
guide should be familiar with the iden- 
tity of the North Star and carry a com- 
pass with a luminous face. 

The ability to move freely and with 
confidence through the dark is easily 
cultivated. With training, men develop 
a keen sense of direction and, the more 
adventurous, a liking for the work. 
With the development of modern fire- 
arms, artillery night advances, especially 
if not night attacks, may have great 
influence in the attainment of victory. 

The officers and men who show the 
requisite qualities for Battle Reconnais- 
sance, as well as other phases of the 
subject of security and information, 
should not fail to develop the ability 
to explore country at night. Such men 
are invaluable in guiding night advances. 

The British and also the Japanese 
have devoted considerable study to the 
subject of Night Movements. For com- 
munication between patrols and columns 
at night, they have developed a series of 
signals made by striking the butt of the 
tile with the hand, low whistles, bird 
calls, etc. They also use, with great 
caution, pocket flashlights, luminous 
discs and flags so exposed as to be con- 
cealed from the enemy. Men showing 
special aptitude for night work are given 
special training in orientation by the 
stars and moon, approaching hostile out- 
posts at night, etc. 


The reports by a Battle Reconnais- 
sance Patrol will cover the routes, fir- 
ing positions, targets, and all other mili- 
tary information of value to the com- 
mander of the firing line. 

18. The reports made by a leader of a 
Battle Reconnaissance Patrol will be in 
the form of visual messages ; brief mes- 
sages, written and verbal ; sketches sent 
back by a member of his patrol; and a 
verbal or written report illustrated by 
route and landscape sketches. 

When these patrols take the form of 
skirmishers, at extended intervals, cov- 
ering the advance of the firing line at a 
distance of from 100 to 1000 yards, the 
information will be transmitted largely 
by visual signals. Brief messages of 
fact can be transmitted quickly by sig- 
nals. For example, the presence of 
small hostile patrols which are being 
driven back may be indicated by holding 
the rifle over the head horizontally. 
(29, F.S.R.) This signal would explain 
any scattered firing. The final report, 
verbal or written, will detail the mili- 
tary features of the sector, covering 
the route, fire positions, targets and 
ranges. 

The patrol leader must understand 
clearly his mission. He must know 
what to look for, be able to describe 
intelligently what is seen, to locate what 
is seen with reference to features on 
the terrain, and know the time and place 
to make his report. In other words, 
where to go, what to look for, how to 
describe, when to report, and to whom 
to report. 

The power of accurate observation is 
the result of training. Due largely to 
differences in their boyhood environ- 
ment, this power varies greatly among 
recruits. A man raised in thinly settled 
country will naturally give a close and 
careful attention to the entire landscape. 
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Given judgment, keen eyesight, presence 
of mind and courage, such a man 
requires only instruction in the mili- 
tary matters to make an _ excellent 
patrol leader. 

The messages and reports must be 
clear, concise and accurate. The ability 
to paint a clear and accurate word-pic- 
ture of a section of country is, how- 
ever, beyond the power of most men. 
It is no less difficult for the person re- 
ceiving the report to form a mental pic- 
ture of the country described. 

Resort is made, therefore, to sketches 
to illustrate and supplement the report. 
A rough sketch, with all distances esti- 
mated, will usually convey more real 
information of military value than 
many words. 


SUGGESTED ForM FoR REPORT OFBATTLE 
RECONNAISSANCE PATROL 

19. A. Route to the firing position (il- 

lustrated by Route Sketch, with 
free use of marginal notes). 

. Compass direction. 

2. Terrain features shown by con- 
tours and proper conventional 
signs. 

3. Areas defiladed, concealed, enfi- 

laded. 

. Obstacles, natural, artificial. 

. Roads, trails, streams, landmarks. 

. Best route through sector, indi- 

cated on sketch. 

. Firing positions. 

. Firing position (verbal or writ- 

ten). 

1. Men accommodated (length in 
yards). 

. Nature of cover, if any. 

. Approach, lines of standing, kneel- 

ing and prone defilade. 

4. Flanks, exposed or protected. 

C. Targets (illustrated by landscape 
sketch). 


— 


ty N Ompt 


w dN 


1. Nature (I. C. A.; entrenched, mov- 
ing, etc.). 
2. Extent of front covered (in mils), 
3. Reference points. 
4. Location: deflection from refer- 
ence point, or clockfare. 
5. Ranges (measured or estimated). 
6. Crest lines intervening or beyond. 
D. Any general information desirable 
for a commander of an infantry force 
to receive before taking his command to 
an unknown position ; as the location of 
fences, hedges or other objects that may 
assist the enemy in determining ranges, 
points from which the advance may be 
observed, etc. (verbal or written). 


MACHINE-GUN RECONNAISSANCE 


Machine-gun reconnaissance will de- 
termine the position of the enemy and 
friendly troops, good firing positions and 
routes thereto. 

20. Machine guns are not a fourth 
arm. Their proper role on the field of 
battle is supplementary and auxiliary to 
rifle fire. 

All officers should familiarize them- 
selves with their uses, for it is only 
by proper codrdination and the utiliza- 
tion of their full fire power, in conjunc- 
tion with the fighting power of his main 
command, that a commander can obtain 
the maximum results. A true knowl- 
edge of their capabilities and limitations 
is therefore essential to all commanders. 

Supports will be provided for ma- 
chine guns when necessary. Their flank 
protection is ordinarily secured by com- 
bat patrols. (Pars. 396, 397, 398, and 
399, I.D.R., and par. 609, Cavalry Ser- 
vice Regulations.) Communication be- 
tween the combat patrols and the ma- 
chine guns will be maintained by scouts 
specially assigned to this duty from the 
machine-gun personnel. 
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Promptness in grasping the situation, 
good judgment in placing the guns, and 
accuracy in determining ranges must be 
developed in officers and enlisted men. 

The machine gun being a weapon of 
opportunity, the occasions for its fire 
will arise quickly and pass as quickly; 
its effect, therefore, must be immediate 
and decisive. Time occupied in the 
search for technical and tactical ad- 
vantages must not delay the action. 

A good eye for ground and skill in 
making use of cover is all-important and 
every position should be reconnoitered 
prior to its selection and occupation. 

The duty of locating the enemy and 
securing information concerning him 
devolves in general upon other troops. 
A machine-gun commander must, how- 
ever, obtain for himself such special 
information as is needed to insure the 
proper posting and the effective em- 
ployment of the guns to carry out the 
task assigned to them. 

He must know what and where the 
targets are, where there are suitable fir- 
ing positions, and the best means offered 
by the terrain for approach thereto. 

In delaying or rear guard actions, 
short ranges will not ordinarily be used, 
and the position selected should allow 
for the development of the greatest fire 
effect at ranges from 600 to 1500 yards 
or more. 

Positions close to objects, the range 
of which is known to the enemy, are to 
be avoided. Those near prominent ob- 
jects, as they aid the enemy to find the 
ranges, are to be avoided. A position 
in front of a dark background, or 
ground covered with suitable growth, 
will make it difficult for the enemy to 
find the range. Every kind of mask, to 
hinder observation by the enemy, should 
be used. 


In delaying or rear guard actions, 
positions covering the exit of defiles, 
bridges, fords or any obstacle which 
causes the enemy to assume a narrow, 
deep formation, should be selected. 

One carefully planned ambush will 
often do more to delay an enemy than 
the most stubborn stand. 

The requirements of the situation will 
demand that frequently the gun detach- 
ments, and at times the guns, be kept 
under cover and in readiness in rear of 
or near the actual firing positions until 
the opportune moment for opening fire 
arrives. This will usually be the case 
in the attack and also in defense when 
time does not permit of deliberate prepa- 
ration of firing positions. 

The position of each gun is selected 
by the squad leader with due regard 
to fire effect and cover. The interval 
between the guns will depend upon the 
available front and the kind of fire, ar- 
tillery or infantry, to which the guns 
are to be subjected. If liable to come 
under artillery fire, the interval should, 
in general, be such as to insure that no 
two guns are included in the burst of a 
single shrapnel. This interval can be 
taken to be not less than 20 yards. The 
greater the interval the more difficult 
the central control. On the other hand, 
the closer together the guns are placed 
the greater their vulnerability. (225- 
286, M.G.D.R., 1915.) 

From the knowledge gained through 
his preliminary reconnaissance with the 
detachment commander, the machine- 
gun commander may be able at once to 
select positions for his guns and conduct 
them into position.. If not, additional 
reconnaissance must be made by him 
and his subordinates, assisted by en- 
listed men specially trained as scouts, 
who should be well mounted, and 
equipped with field glasses. 
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When action is imminent, the scouts 
may be from 700 to 1000 yards in ad- 
vance of the command, with which they 
retain communication by signal or other- 
wise. They will discover and report: 

a. The position of the enemy. 

b. The position of friendly troops. 

c. Good firing positions. 

d. Routes for the advance of the guns 
under cover. 

As soon as the position is selected, 
the scouts should fall back on the flanks, 
keeping in constant communication with 
the “ combat patrols ”’ and giving timely 
warning of the approach of hostile pa- 
trols or of movements of the enemy 
threatening the flanks. 

Scouts should always operate in pairs 
or in greater numbers. 

If assigned to the reserve or on de- 
fense, reconnaissance must also be made 
and firing data, for use in case the 
guns are put into action, obtained. 

Patrols, preceding the guns, should 
never go into tha proposed position 
unless ordered to do so, as they are 
likely to expose themselves and * hus be- 
tray the position. They should ap- 
proach the position closely enough to 
assure themselves that it is not occupied 
by the enemy. 


MACHINE-GUN RECONNAISSANCE 
REPORTS 
21. The following special points, in 
addition to the subjects discussed under 
Battle Reconnaissance, should be cov- 
ered in reconnaissance by and for 
Machine-Gun Units. 


RouTE SKETCHES 


22. These should include a notation 
of the most forward position to which 
ammunition can be brought by pack 
train and, if a practicable route for pack 


animals to this position differs from 
that by which the guns are advanced, 
then both routes should be shown and 
a clear distinction made between them, 
Also the route or routes by which am- 
munition may be advanced from this 
position by hand should be shown. 


SELECTION OF A FIRING PosITION 


23. Before a position is selected and 
occupied by the guns, it must be recon- 
noitered by the machine-gun com- 
mander in person. 

It is only when moving to the rear 
in delaying or rear guard actions, when 
the machine-gun commander’s position 
is with the guns, that a subordinate 
may be sent to select a position. 

In selecting a position, the attainment 
of the greatest fire effect and the tacti- 
cal requirements of the assigned task 
must govern. 

The following are, in general, the 
features to be sought in the selection 
of a position: 


In attack, when supporting the ad- 

vance of the attacking line: 

1. Effective range (1500 yards or 
less). 

2. A clear view of the enemy’s 
position. 

3. Sufficient height above, or distance 
from, the flank of the firing line so 
as not to endanger or obstruct its 
advance. 

4. Facility for moving forward to 
within close range (600 yards) of 
the enemy’s position. 

In defense: 

1. An extended, clear field of fire on 
which a good fire effect is possible 
up to within the shortest range. 

2. A firing line at right angles to the 
line of fire. 
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3. Cover obstructing the enemy’s 
view. 

4, Good communications 
and to the rear. 


laterally 


From these the following information 
should be obtainable: 


1. Will fire, directed at the machine- 
gun position under consideration, reach 
probable infantry positions in the 
vicinity ? 

2. The machine guns being in any 
assumed position, how far can the in- 
fantry advance before they mask the 
fire of these guns and thus cause the 
latter to cease firing or seek a new 
position ? 

3. Is the position tentatively selected, 
as that from which the guns are to 
support the assault, likewise a good 
one from which to cover a repulse or 
resist a counter attack? 

4. In any position, is there suitable 
cover from hostile artillery observers? 


LANDSCAPE SKETCHING IN MACHINE- 
GuN RECONNAISSANCE 


24. Landscape sketching is peculiarly 
suited to the service of machine guns. 
Targets located on a landscape sketch 
make a reference invaluable in the se- 
lection of positions, reporting on a 
position occupied, when changing re- 


_ liefs, etc. 


Every man in a machine-gun com- 
pany, trained in reconnaissance, should 
be able to illustrate his report by means 
of a landscape sketch. 


SUGGESTED ForM For BATTLE RECcON- 
NAISSANCE REPORT—MACHINE- 
Gun Scouts 


25. A. Route to the firing positions— 
Route Sketch with frec use of 
marginal notes. 


1. 


Compass direction. 


2. Terrain features shown by con- 


10. 


5. 


. Areas defiladed, 


. Nature (I. C. A; 


tours 
signs. 


and proper conventional 


concealed, en- 
filaded. 


. Obstacles, natural, artificial. 
. Roads, streams, trails, landmarks. 
. Best route through sector—indi- 


cated on sketch. 


. Firing position. 
. Most advanced point 


for gun 
mules, 


. Most advanced point for ammuni- 


tion mules. 
Route or routes for advancing 
guns or ammunition by hand. 


. Firing Position—verbal or writ- 


ten report. 


. Men accommodated (length in 


yards). 


. Nature of cover, if any. 
. Approach, lines of standing, kneel- 


ing and prone defilade. 


. Flanks, exposed or protected. 
. Will hostile fire directed at machine 


guns reach friendly infantry? 


. Point where advancing infantry 


mask machine-gun fire. 


. Can machine guns support as- 


sault ? 


. Can machine guns resist counter 


attack ? 


. Cover from hostile artillery ob- 


servation. 
Targets (landscape sketch) : 


entrenched, 
moving, etc.). 


. Extent of front covered (in mils). 
. Reference points. 
. Location: 


deflection from ref- 
erence point, or clockface. 
Ranges (measured or estimated). 


6. Crest lines intervening or beyond. 
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D. Verbal or written: Any general 
information desirable for a commander 
of an infantry force to receive before 
taking hiscommand to an unknown posi- 
tion; as the location of fences, hedges 
or other objects that may assist the 
enemy in determining ranges, points 
from which the advance may be ob- 
served, etc. 


CoMBAT RECONNAISSANCE 


Combat Reconnaissance commences 
on approaching the hostile positions and 
continues throughout the engagement. 
Combat patrols guard the firing line 
from surprise, develop the hostile posi- 
tion and protect an exposed flank. 

26. Combat reconnaissance is consid- 
ered as commencing when immediate 
contact with the enemy is anticipated 
or has been gained, and continues 
throughout the action. (392, I.D.R.) 

Battle reconnaissance has explored 
the sector for routes, obstacles, zones 
of exposure and of defilade, firing posi- 
tions, targets, etc. Everything possible 
has been done to prevent deploying 
prematurely, on wrong lines, or in a 
wrong direction. Tentative firing posi- 
tions, and the location of the enemy, 
have been determined. 

Each separate column, moving for- 
ward to deploy, must reconnoiter to its 
front and flanks and keep in touch with 
the adjoining columns. The extent of 
the reconnaissance to the flanks depends 
upon the isolation of the command. 
(396, I.D.R.) 

The commander must provide for 
protection against possible surprise, not 
only while advancing, but also through- 
out the action. This he accomplishes 
by means of Combat Patrols. 

The difficulty of reconnaissance in- 
creases in proportion to the measures 
adopted by the enemy to screen himself. 





The strength of the reconnoitering 
party is determined by the character 
of the information desired and the 
nature of the hostile screen. In excep- 
tional cases as much as a battalion may 
be necessary in order to break through 
the hostile screen and enable the com- 
mander or officer in charge to recon- 
noiter in person. 

A large reconnoitering party is con- 
ducted so as to open the way for small 
patrols, to serve as a supporting force 
or rallying point for them, and to re- 
ceive and transmit information. Such 
parties maintain signal communication 
with the main body if practicable. (391, 
1.D.R.) 


PROTECTION OF THE FRONT 


27. Each battalion must close with 
the enemy as soon as possible. The 
combat patrols precede the advance to 
develop the hostile position, and thus 
prevent a surprise or premature deploy- 
ment of the firing line. 

The general strength and dispositions 
of the enemy are determined, possibly 
days before, by mounted and dismounted 
patrols which maintain contact until the 
engagement commences. 

As the combat patrols from the firing 
line approach, the function of these con- 
tact detachments ceases. The combat 
patrols cover the front of the sector 
and precede the firing line from 200 
to 1000 yards. Varying in strength 
from one patrol per company to a line 
of skirmishers at intervals of four or 
five yards, the mission of the combat 
patrols is to prevent surprise and de- 
velop the main hostile position. 

The enemy’s front may be covered by 
advanced detachments that will oppose 
any approach and attempt to force a 
premature development of the attack‘ng 
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forces. The advancing combat patrols 
must be prepared to drive back such 
covering detachments and attain contact 
with the main hostile position. Scat- 
tering fire from a line, or heavy fire 
localized at one or two points in front, 
is insufficient evidence on which to re- 
port the enemy as located. If a careful 
scrutiny through field glasses fails to 
disclose evidence of the enemy in force, 
the patrols will notify the troops fol- 
lowing that the enemy has been met, 
strength not determined. This may be 
done by the rifle signal “ Enemy in 
sight in small numbers.” 

By determined efforts to drive back 
the enemy or move around points from 
which fire originates, the combat patrols 
develop the strength of the opposing 
forces. Weak covering detachments 
will withdraw before the steady ad- 
vance of a line of skirmishers or on 
observing patrols moving around their 
flanks. Hostile fire of sufficient volume 
to prevent the further advance of com- 
bat patrols deployed across the sector 
at five paces will generally warrant the 
report that the hostile position has been 
developed. 

The main position being located by the 
extent of the hostile fire and inspection 
through field glasses, advancing patrols 
will select a firing position within ef- 
fective range of the enemy, signal back 
their action and await the arrival of the 
firing line. This information might be 
conveyed by the rifle signal—* Enemy 
in force.” 

The mission of the combat patrols 
preceding the firing line is not accom- 
plished until the main hostile position is 
developed and located, a firing position 
within effective range of the enemy se- 
lected and outlined, and the approach- 
ing battalion notified of the action taken. 


PROTECTION OF THE FLANKS 


28. The flank of a firing line is its 
most vulnerable point. The firing line 
can take care of its front, and expects 
to advance in the face of hostile fire. 
But a defilading fire is as disastrous in 
its moral effect as it may be in its physi- 
cal. For this reason no precaution is 
omitted to make the flanks secure. 

The best flank protection is, of course, 
an impassable obstacle. In a general 
engagement, mounted troops are placed 
in prolongation of the line to prevent 
enveloping attacks. Artillery may also 
be posted so as to protect the flanks 
with fire. 

The knowledge that his flanks are 
guarded by cavalry, artillery, or both, 
does not relieve an infantry commander 
of the responsibility for the reconnais- 
sance and security of his flanks. This 
applies to the commander of a battalion 
on the flank of a general line, and to 
any major who may find considerable 
interval between his battalion and the 
next section of the firing line. To be 
surprised by an enemy at short range 
is an unpardonable offense. 

Security for the flanks is provided 
by combat patrols sent out from 200 
to 1000 yards in prolongation, and a 
little in advance, of the firing line. Con- 
nection with the firing line is maintained 
by connecting files, or signals. The 
leader of the flank platoon always de- 
tails a man to watch for communica- 
tions from the combat patrol. 

A flank patrol, except when sent out 
for the special purpose of concerted 
participation in the defense (or at- 
tack), provides security primarily by 
observation. Nevertheless, it should 
have some power of resistance, at least 
enough to push back reconnoitering pa- 
trols of the enemy. 
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The flank combat patrol is charged 
with the double mission of observation 
and resistance. Encircling movements, 
concealed trenches, etc., must be dis- 
covered and the firing line protected 
from enfilading fire of rifles and ma- 
chine guns. The flank combat patrols 
will not be omitted even if the terrain 
may, apparently, be observed from the 
flank of the firing line. 

The flank combat patrol of a bat- 
talion should always be drawn from 
the support. The companies on the 
firing line furnish the combat patrols 
which precede the advance, select and 
occupy the firing position, and there 
await the arrival of their organizations. 
The companies are thus enabled to 
commence the fire fight with four pla- 
toons each at full strength. This is 
important in the attainment and main- 
tenance of fire superiority, the platoons 
being considered equal as fire units. 

29. The duties inherent in combat 
and battle reconnaissance are hazard- 
ous and important. In some regiments, 
men are specially selected and trained 
for the duty of covering the advance of 
the firing line. In this system, two men 
are selected from each squad for their 
intelligence and initiative, trained in all 
the duties of patrol leading (23-29, 
F.S.R., and 604-622, I.D.R.), and 
equipped as such with compass, mus- 
ketry rule, watch, pencil, notebook, and 
message blanks. In addition, these men 
are trained in both the wig-wag and 


semaphore systems. Small, improvised 


flags are carried in the legging. On 
occasions the arms alone are used in 
signaling. Some commands have de- 
veloped “hat signals” for use in pa- 
trolling, etc. 
drilled in estimating distances. 


These selected men are 
Fur- 


ther, being picked men of the squads, 
they replace corporals disabled, are 
designated to lead new squads, etc. 

Some regiments have gone so far as 
to give these specially selected men a 
designation “ Scouts” and their work 
“ Scouting.” But it is believed that 
these men should constitute infantry 
patrols, and their work be termed “ Re- 
connaissance.” This is in accord with 
the Infantry Drill Regulations. 

In this connection, the following quo- 
tation from Tactical Bulletin, No. 6, 5th 
Brigade, Galveston, Texas, 1914, is 
of interest: 


Each company should have a few 


carefully trained men for the impor- 
tant duties of combat patrols and 
ground scouts, in number averaging 
perhaps one or two men per squad. 
Until the first firing position is occu- 
pied, each company of the firing line 
should be preceded by its scouts, pref- 
erably under an officer, who clear the 
foreground of hostile scouts and pa- 
trols, make timely report of impassable 
ground, prevent the company running 
into an ambush by early locating the 
enemy, and look for and report suitable 
firing positions. Their advances must 
be rapid to acquire this information in 
time to be of service to the approaching 
company. They should take advantage 
of such cover as offers, and remember 
that a man running from point to point 
is an exceedingly hard target to hit. If 
scouts advance beyond the point where 
the battalion will probably open fire, 
they must withdraw to the flanks or 
find cover to their rear as well as to 
the front. 

The prompt return of the information 
obtained is essential. Scouts and com- 
bat patrols should be expert in the 
semaphore code, which can be used 
standing, kneeling, or prone, and, ex- 
cept prone, either with or without flags. 
But all their messages must be brief. 
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The American 


“Million Army’”” 


By Dr. Leo Brenner 


N order to strengthen the efforts of 
| the challenging American note, 
Reuter has hastened to inform the 
whole world simultaneously by tele- 
graph, that the American Congress has 
decided to raise the strength of the 
United States Army to one million (in 
these days no state would consider it 
dignified to think of anything less than 
a million). 

This information will not have failed 
to evoke a silent smile from all who 
know American conditions, and espe- 
cially those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with American military affairs 
(as to the writer of these lines). For 
as a matter of fact, this piece of news 
is the greatest “bluff” that one can 
imagine. It is, for example, just as if 
the French parliament had adopted a 
resolution to carry the war to a vic- 
torious end. 

The American military conditions are 
so fundamentally different from the 
European, and especially the German, 
that a clear explanation of the difference 
for the general German reader will not 
be superfluous. 

In the United States, there exists no 
compulsory military service, and there- 
fore all naval and land forces consist of 
volunteers. As manual labor is excep- 
tionally well paid in America (in contra- 
diction to the intellectual which is not 
worthily rewarded in the United States, 
because it is little valued by the Ameri- 
can whose ignorance in international 
questions of culture, can rival that of a 


Russian mujiks), therefore few young 
men are inclined to enter military ser- 
vice, notwithstanding the attractive pla- 
cards and circulars setting forth military 
service. As an example, the case of a 
soldier is cited who retires after thirty 
years’ service, with a saving in cash of 
120,000 marks, which if invested in life- 
rent, he could live as a gentleman of 
means, with a yearly income of 16,000 
marks; and thereby it is assumed that 
he has spent half of his pay during ser- 
vice, for pleasure. 

This also is true, but for this reason 
it is all the more strange, that in spite 
of the attraction and certainly moderate 
discipline, up to now it was never pos- 
sible to keep up the authorized strength 
of 82,000 men, standing Army, and 
64,000 men for the Navy, for one-third 
of the former and one-fourth of the 
latter desert each year. This is ex- 
plained by the large number of fraudu- 
lent individuals who only enlist in order 
to get into possession of the high amount 
of bounty with the fixed purpose of 
deserting at the first opportunity, and 
perhaps re-enlist elsewhere under a false 
name. This is very easily possible in 
the Union, because there no one is re- 
quired to have identification papers of 
any kind, one’s oath is all that is re- 
quired; so it happened that a man 
received the bounty money seventeen 
times, and always escaped. 

I can bring evidence to show that I 
am not exaggerating. In 1912, when 
Taft declared that the continued chal- 





* Translated from the B. z. am Mittag, for May, 1916. Reprinted through courtesy of the 


Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association. 
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lenging attitude of Mexico could no 
longer be endured, and that accordingly 
200,000 men should be mobilized and 
sent to the frontier, the Secretary of 
War was obliged to confess that of the 
82,000 men on paper, 27,000 were lack- 
ing, and that 22,000 men were necessary 
for garrisoning Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and forts in the home country, so that 
only 30,000 remained available for war. 
This confession could not have been a 
real surprise, for one year previous, 
when Taft ordered 20,000 men to the 
Mexican frontier, only 13,000 were on 
hand (whose mobilization required ten 
days), and that four months passed 
before the lacking 7000 men could be 
recruited. This did not prevent the 
American press from proudly writing: 

That we were able to mobilize 20,000 
men (read 13,000) in ten days, is an 
achievement which Europe can well 
envy us, and which shows the world 
that our Army is always ready. This 
is a tip that Japan will know how 
to appreciate. 

In consequence of this confession of 
the Secretary of War, Congress pro- 
vided (just as it is now providing for 
the “ Million Army ”), that 9000 should 
be immediately recruited to fill vacan- 
cies, and that an additional 40,000 men 
should be mobilized, and that the 120,000 
strong, militia, should be added. Re- 
garding the Navy, in which 16,000 men 
were lacking, no notice was taken. In 
reality, not even the 9,000 men were 
secured, not to mention the 40,000; and 
as for the militia, they dryly stated that 
according to the law, they could only 
be employed for home defense, and not 
for a war beyond the frontier. The 
militia officers, however, were of the 
opinion that they would volunteer, pro- 
vided their rank would be recognized as 
being equal to officers of the Regu- 





lar Army. This was impossible, on 
account of protest from the latter. For, 
an American militia officer, even if he 
be a “colonel,” or indeed a “ general,” 
has no idea of war service. Militia 
officers are simply appointed by the Goy- 
ernor of the State, who selects his good 
friends and political colleagues, who 
may have accomplished something in 
civil life but who know less of things 
military than a German schoolboy. This 
assertion is supported by the fact that 
in 1912, seventy-eight generals, colonels, 
and majors of the California State 
Militia requested permission to serve for 
a time as privates in the Regular Army, 
in order that they might at least have 
something approaching a conception as 
to the soldier’s trade. And these were 
the men who would have commanded 
militia regiments and brigades. I recol- 
lect an instance in the American Civil 
War, in which such a colonel of militia 
was ordered to attack the enemy located 
in a railroad station ; he solved the prob- 
lem by boarding the train with his regi- 
ment, and rode calmly to the station 
where he and his men alighted and were 
taken prisoners by the Confederates 
with more or less noisy glee. 

But it is not only this lack of soldiers 
that makes the United States a “ quan- 
tité négligeable ” in respect to military 
matters; it is due more to the fact that 
there are not sufficient officers available, 
and even such as there are cannot be 
compared with those of Europe. In 
order to escape possible criticism from 
our pessimists, I will confine myself to 
the words of MacLachlan, spoken with- 
out contradiction in Congress: 


‘ 


I maintain and challenge proof to the 
contrary, that our Army is absolutely 
without tactical organization ; it is noth- 
ing more than a grotesquely propor- 
tioned aggregation of armed people, 
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without training or complete equipment, 
not even able to meet the demands of the 
smallest war; our military forces are 
scattered in remote, non-tactical com- 
mands, which serve solely as guards for 
property in hundreds of purposeless 
posts, erected at a cost of millions, as 
political tribute to legislative cowards. — 

The time of the officers and men is 
taken. up solely in guarding property, 
instead of making themselves acquainted 
with the duties of a soldier. We have 
regiments that for years have not been 
mustered for training; colonels who 
have never seen their entire command 
together ; not one general who has even 
seen a whole Army together; officers 
who have never had opportunity to in- 
struct their soldiers, and who do not 
understand how to lead them. Our so- 
called maneuvers are farces. They 
have as much resemblance to real war- 
fare as a play between rabbits and 
terriers. 

And General Weaver complains at the 
same time, that not even the home de- 
fenses amount to anything, for no less 
than 40,000 artillerists were lacking to 
serve coast guns. 

And while we are talking of guns, I 
would like to state that according to 
official figures, the United States had in 
1913, not more than 600 rapid fire guns 
and 200 machine guns at her disposal ; 
the commissary department of the Army 
may be compared to that of the Turkish 
army in 1912, the absolute inefficiency of 
which was responsible for the terrible 
defeats against the Bulgarians. 


The most ludicrous by far, however, 
is the fact that in spite of these condi- 
tions, the American people must pay 
more for their warriors than the total 
cost of the German army in peace. Up 
to now the pensions to “ veterans” 
alone, amounts to 17,768,000 marks! 
Of the 892,089 pensioners, not less than 
800,000 are swindlers who have never 
served and who owe their pensions to 
the good-will of the political party who 
happened to be in power, and was 
obliged to reward its supporters! 

Under the conditions, one will under- 
stand why the resolution of Congress 
struck me as being funny. Resolutions 
can be made for all things, but it is a 
question whether or not they can be car- 
ried out. From where are the one mil- 
lion to come, when it is not even pos- 
sible to drum up enough to maintain the 
miserable strength of 80,000? If it is 
believed the militia and volunteers will 
furnish the million, it is very question- 
able whether there are as many willing 
to play soldier, in spite of the Ameri- 
can’s fondness for dressing himself in 
grotesque uniforms. But even if the 
million really comes, there are neither 
officers (who cannot simply be ap- 
pointed) nor arms, and least of all artil- 
lery or other war materials. Therefore, 
I maintain, throwing a scare amounts 
to nothing. 





Table for Machine-gun Searching Fire. 


In the July-August number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL the article on New 
Methods of Machine-gun Fire was of 
particular interest to commanding offi- 
cers of machine-gun companies. As an 
officer of that class I was so impressed 
by Chapter 4 of that article which deals 
with deep (searching) fire with grad- 
uated scale that I calculated a table of 
my own for use with the Benet-Mercier 
machine-gun. 

I found it impractical to construct any 
kind of a graduated scale capable of be- 
ing adapted to the mount or lack of a 


TaBLes GivinG Data For 100 Yps. 
SEARCHING FIRE. 


Range. Depth. Angle. V. D. Turns 
500 100 4733 .060 Vs 
600 ~=100 5.454  .070 %e 
700 ~=-:100 6.336  .080 Mo 
800 100 7.341 095 x, 
900 100 8417  .108 4, 
1000 100 9.533 121 Ys 
1100 100 10647 137 M 
1200 100 11.753 151 x 
1300 100 12858 .166 i 
1400 100 13.963 .181 % 
1500 100 15.086 .194 4 
1600 100 16232 209 1065 
1700 100 17.396 .224 % 
1800 100 18610 .239 1065 
1900 100 19833 256 i 
2000 100 21.141 .273 yA 
2100 4100 22501 290 106, 
2200 100 23815  .307 ran 
2300 100 25.181 .320 % 
2400 100 26576  .333 Yo 
2500 100 27.998  .361 AT 
2600 100 29.401 .379 1001 
2700 100 30823 397 6 
2800 100 33.718 435 %6 
2900 100 34594 .447 5 
3000 100 36481 471 7 
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mount of a Benet-Mercier and in place 
of a scale made a table that would give 
the number of turns or fraction of turns 
necessary for the hand wheel of the ele- 
vating mechanism in order to throw the 
fire 100 yards in the direction of depth. 
This table I have further reduced to 
such simple fractions of turns that the 
gunner may be able to execute them with 
some degree of precision. Since the 
handwheel is made something on the 
order of a windlass, the wheel is divided 
into four quadrants, and it is a simple 
matter to turn the wheel as little as one- 
eighth of a turn, that being merely half 
a quadrant. A little practice soon makes 
the gunner quite proficient. 


In offering this table for publication 
I do not vouch for its accuracy or relia- 
bility and I have not the least doubt but 
that the Ordnance Department or others 
more familiar with ordnance and gun- 
nery could compute a far better one. I 
am confident, however, that, until a bet- 
ter table is available, it is of sufficient 
value to warrant its publication, since it 
does give the machine-gunner some idea 
how far a turn of the handwheel at dif- 
ferent ranges will throw the beaten zone 
of his gun. 

V.D. equals vertical distance at 3.7 
feet from barrel rest (Elevating Gear). 


Turns refers to complete revolution 
of handwheel. 

One turn equals */,, inch V.D. 

Formula: C equals 2R sine % D. C 
equals V.D., i.e., distance rifle is raised 
at distance R. 

D equals angle rifle is elevated, to 
cover 100 yards more horizontal dis- 
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tance. Angles taken from table Ord- 
nance Pamphlet No. 1923 on U. S. Mag. 
Rifle and calculated by difference in 
angle of departure (computed). 
The above table reduced for practical 

use is as follows: 

R equals range hundreds of yards. 

T equals turns of handwheel. 


R. T. R. z. 
3 “Jie 22 /s 
7 ‘/s 26 / 
12 */16 28 °/16 
14 1/, 30 */, 
18 */1 


i... at any range between 3 and 700, '/,, 
turn of the handwheel will throw the 
bullet 100 yards more horizontal dis- 
tance ; at any range from 700 to 1200, */, 
turn is necessary, etc. 

G. W. WILHELM, 


1st Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 


Hints for Mess Officers. 


Among the many duties that fall to 
the lot of the junior officer, perhaps the 
least known and most unwelcome is that 
of Mess Officer or Caterer. The very 
mention of the name seems to carry 
trouble, and it has proven a veritable 
béte noir to the one who commences his 
work along this line with a preconceived 
dislike. I fully believe that the greater 
part of the dislike comes from the inher- 
ent idea that cooking and household 
managing—as pertains to the table—is 
woman’s work, and the male in one in- 
stinctively rebels. Very few will admit 
this, but nevertheless it is there, and it 
does not take much introspective anal- 
ysis to find it. This, however, must 
be conquered, and ninety percentum of 
the distaste is removed. 

In the actual administration of a mess, 
one finds so many varied conditions that 
a hard and fast rule cannot be followed; 


neither can one incorporate the system 
of another—proven successful under 
some conditions—and expect that it will 
also prove successful under all condi- 
tions. For example: one will be apt to 
find the living conditions varying from 
garrison life to actual campaigning 
where supply is limited and permanence 
impossible. As the Officers’ Mess in 
garrison is generally under the active 
control of a woman or one profession- 
ally versed in its handling—the mess 
officer being little more than an audi- 
tor—its discussion and reference to it 
will be avoided. Also, as the officer in 
the field will usually mess with his 
organization, which has the supply and 
the means of preparing the ration, it 
will be useless to attempt to give any 
hints as to how a mess should be run 
under campaign conditions. If such 
a mess were to be established, the offi- 
cer in charge would have to estimate 
the situation and form his plans accord- 
ingly, using common sense and copying 
the tactics of the company mess ser- 
geant. Between these two extremes, 
however, lies the field of the Permanent 
Camp, Maneuver Camp, and sundry 
other conditions wherein a mess is a 
necessity and careful handling from the 
administrative end is the only key to 
success. It is with this end in view that 
the following hints are discussed, so 
that certain mistakes made by the writer 
will be avoided by other mess officers, 
and certain short cuts and helps that are 
the outgrowth of nearly three years 
work along these lines, may assist others 
to provide contentment and a good mess 
for their brother officers. 

A suitable building is the first neces- 
sity, and that can usually be arranged 
for by consulting the Quartermaster of 
the organization with which one is serv- 
ing. If necessary, build one, and build 
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it well. A general plan of construction 
will, of course, be prescribed, but en- 
deavor to care for at least two things, 
namely, have the building high enough 
and so arranged that there will be plenty 


of light. 
First: from what direction does the 
prevailing wind come? Put your 


kitchen on the lee side, which will avoid, 
to a great degree, having the odors of 
cooking “ clinging ” to the dining-room. 
Next: in your table arrangement, have 
plenty of room. No one likes to be 
crowded at the dinner table. After 
much experimenting by the writer the 
most satisfactory arrangement and size 
of tables was found to be a series of 
small tables, seating four officers, with 
forty-inch elbow room. Thirty-six 
inches would be ample, if reduction in 
the size of tables is necessary. With 
these small tables, very artistic and satis- 
factory arrangements can be made in 
case of small dinners, suppers, or other 
entertainments. Third: have a pantry. 
This is really necessary in order to 
properly care for the equipment, and 
to keep things in their places, minimiz- 
ing breakage, and is of great assistance 
to the mess boys during their work at 
meals. Fourth: have curtains for the 
windows. A very good quality of cur- 
tain can be purchased for a small price, 
and with string tacked across the win- 
dow, using brass-headed tacks, a very 
homelike and practical result can be 
had. No one likes to face glaring sun- 
light when at the table, nor does he want 
to be in the range of curious eyes. 
Painting is not necessary nor is it neces- 
sary to expend any sum of money in 
decorating the walls or ceiling. If good 
lumber is used in the construction, such 
a course will never be necessary. It 
will facilitate the cleaning of the room, 





if the floor corners are rounded with tin, 
and the shelves made so that they are 
not flush with the walls. If the building 
is wired for electricity, suspend a lamp 
over each table, with a crépe shade 
of some sort, throwing the light 
downward. 

The kitchen should be arranged with 
the idea of having everything exposed, 
and of permitting of the ready cleansing 
of all parts. No fixed rule of design is 
recommended, save one general policy, 
a cook does not like to be forced to 
reach too far for his tools. 

The subject of table equipment is one 
that should be carefully thought out. 
Whenever possible, use china rather 
than enamel or metal ware. It cleans 
much easier, and with average handling, 
looks far better after usage, than the 
best metal or enamel ware made. In 
almost every locality there are what are 
known as Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores, 
and they invariably carry an assorted 
line of inexpensive but very satisfactory 
china and glass, so that a small outlay 
of cash will bring big results. Do not 
get it too thin and fragile, and above 
all, keep away from the heavy thick 
china that would withstand artillery fire. 
As for knives, forks, etc., get steel 
knives for general use, and for the rest 
of the equipment get a nickeled silver, 
which can be bought at the same store 
as the china. Use linen for your table 
covers. Have it white, and sufficient, so 
that there never will be a time when a 
soiled table cover must be spread upon 
the table. Better, by far, to have no cover 
at all than a soiled one. Small napkins 
are unsatisfactory. Get a large size, 
and for place marking, use a heavy, 
wooden, spring clothespin, inlaying the 
name on the flat surface on each side. 
Branding is recommended, as ink fades, 
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and wears by handling. Have plenty of 
salt and pepper shakers. They cost but 
little. There should be at least one of 
each for every two persons. Also see 
that each table has its vinegar cruets, 
oil bottles, etc. 

The selection of a cook depends upon 
the local conditions. Invariably they will 
demand a high price, but do not make 
the mistake of getting a poor cook at 
ten dollars less, and think that you are 
economizing. A poor cook will waste 
more than the difference in salary, and 
the quality of the cooked food has some 
relative value. Get a good cook,—one 
who can be depended upon to meet the 
extraordinary, which often comes in the 
military life. As to the mess boys, get 
enough to actually do the work. Too 
many boys means lazy boys; too few, 
poor service. One boy can easily handle 
two tables, if not three. In this connec- 
tion I might remark that if one of these 
boys is given charge of the dining room, 
with instructions to see that the work 
is done, holding him responsible, much 
trouble will be avoided. Place respon- 
sibility on one man where possible. 
Divided responsibility is no responsi- 
bility. Insist on cleanliness of person, 
and scrupulous care in the handling and 
cleaning of the dining room equipment. 
Dock a boy every time for breakage or 
carelessness, as it will result in his being 
careful and will have a good effect on 
the others. 

In the actual catering, do not let the 
cook run things. Insist on seeing the 
menu at least twenty-four hours in 
advance, and make him keep to his 
menu. As to what the menu should con- 
tain, consider your own tastes, and you 
will not go very far wrong. Avoid hav- 
ing certain foods on certain days as you 
would a pestilence. Nothing is so irri- 
tating and conducive to dissatisfaction 





as knowing that Friday will always 
mean fish; Tuesday, lamb, etc. Watch 
that carefully and insist on a variation. 
There is another point that should be 
brought out here; see that your ration 
is balanced. Do not allow the menu to 
contain several heavy starches and, at 
the same time, be lacking in other bases. 
Common sense tells you why, but in- 
variably this mistake is made by all 
except scientifically trained cooks. 
Now, just a word in regard to the prep- 
aration of foods: avoid sauces, as they 
do not usually add to the dish. It would 
be just as bad to attempt to improve a 
genuine Whistler with crayon, as to 
doctor the natural flavor of a good steak 
with pepper and onion sauce. Occasion- 
ally a sauce will add something, but more 
often, it detracts. Watch your cook 
for this fault. 

Breakfast is what is called a “ short 
order ” meal, and need not be discussed 
at length. There should always be fruit, 
however. See that it is always thor- 
oughly washed and chilled. Such dishes 
as country sausage, waffles, smoked her- 
ring, etc., are always a pleasant change 
from bacon and eggs. 

Luncheon should be prepared from 
the piece de résistance of the preceding 
dinner. Any good cook-book will give 
recipes, and all good cooks can prepare 
hundreds of tasty dishes, properly dis- 
guised, from what is known as the 
“ left-overs.” 

In connection with the menu, for 
those mess officers who desire to com- 
pile their own menus, a very convenient 
schedule has been perfected by Captain 
Joseph F. Gohn, Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. A., by which a mess officer can 
arrange his menu, and hand it to the 
cook in the form of a cipher schedule, 
and the cook deciphers same by using a 
chart which hangs in the kitchen. With 
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this chart, the chance of error is mini- 
mized, and the mess officers’ work is 
reduced to a minimum. A suggestive 
copy of this schedule is appended, so that 
its working can be seen and each mess 
officer can prepare one for his own use. 
Captain Gohn has very kindly given per- 
mission for its use in connection with 
this discussion. 

Dinner should be a dinner. A good 
maxim is: Gentlemen never eat—they 
dine. Insist on a menu that will contain 
at least four courses—five is better— 
and do not hurry it. Insist that all 
dishes come to the table garnished. 
There is nothing that takes the appetite 
from one so much as to see a steak, 
or other meat dish, coming to the table 
looking like a derelict adrift in its own 
grease, and there is nothing that looks 
more inviting from a gastronomic point 
of view than this same dish nicely 
bedded with lettuce leaves, or garnished 
with parsley. The same is true of all 
vegetable dishes and salads. Try to 
obtain in your mess the same things you 
demand when dining in a good hotel. 
One last caution: see that all dishes that 
require it are served hot and that salads, 
etc., are thoroughly chilled. Do not 
allow food to stand on side tables, nor 
to be dished up any great length of time 
before serving. 

The financial question will of course 
govern the elaborateness of your mess 
but, as a general thing, you will have a 
working basis of at least one dollar a 
day per member. Do not guarantee to 
run the mess at this figure, as you never 
can tell what will arise to upset your 
calculations. Keep it as near to that 
rate as possible, and still run a good 
mess. A good mess at the rate of one 
dollar and ten cents per day is more than 
fifteen cents’ worth better than a poor 
mess at ninety-five cents per day. Ap- 





pended hereto is a specimen daily ex- 
penditure and information chart which 
was devised by the writer, from which, 
at any day of the month, a statement of 
the total cost, and the daily cost per 
member can be taken almost at a glance. 
The chart is self-explanatory and will 
be found a great help in considering 
future purchases and the probable ex- 
pense per member. In reference to the 
deductions which are incorporated in 
the space over column “ Remarks,” these 
amounts can be included in the daily 
expense and not dropped at the begin- 
ning if it is desired. The writer dropped 
these amounts at the commencement of 
every month, as the amounts were 
known, and by this process, possible con- 
fusion as to the absolute purchasing 
basis was prevented. These charts can 
be prepared in a few moments, and kept 
on a clip-board in the mess officers’ tent 
or house within easy reach, thereby 
minimizing the labor of checking and 
tabulating costs. The writer made his 
entries every morning after drill, con- 
sidering the mess day to be from noon 
to noon. This, however, is left to the 
convenience of the individual. 

If possible, avoid telephoning your 
orders. No matter what the locality, 
a telephoned order never receives the 
consideration that does a face-to-face 
purchase across the counter. Meet your 
dealers and frankly tell them just what 
you expect them to do, remembering that 
they are in business to serve you and 
that you are entitled to good service. 
Never let them “ put one over ” on you 
no matter if the error is only a matter 
of five cents. Take it up with them im- 
mediately. Rather than let your cook 
do your buying, make some business 
arrangement with a mess sergeant, pay- 
ing him for his trouble. With Chinese 
cooks, however, it will invariably be the 
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best practice for you to leave the cater- 
ing entirely in their hands. The ways of 
the “ Chino ” are different, and you will 
obtain the best results, by stating to them 
their exact financial working basis, leav- 
ing the details in their hands. With 
all other nationalities of cooks, watch the 
details yourself. You will find in some 
localities, a tendency on the part of the 
dealers to raise the prices when making 
quotations for army messes. Inquiry 
among your civilian friends as to prices 
paid for articles will either confirm your 
fears or disprove your convictions. 
If you do find a “ two-price ” basis of 
doing business, take it up at once with 
the local Commercial Association and 
you will find little further trouble along 
those lines. As a general thing, a com- 
mercial association deplores such a con- 
dition, and is always glad to have it 
brought to their attention, so that the 
conditions can be altered. By casually 
glancing over the market reports which 


are printed daily in almost every news- 
paper, you can keep in touch with whole- 
sale prices, and also see when new 
articles are on the market. 

Be cheerful. You will receive kicks 
no matter how excellent your mess, for 
sometimes the only way in which a man 
can rid himself of a grouch is by quar- 
relling with his food. But be cheerful— 
no matter what temptation to be other- 
wise, and soon the kicks will be limited 
to the chronic ones. 

Spend about one hour on Sunday in 
a mental review of your work, and con- 
sider “ How can I improve my mess?” 
It takes but little time, and you will be 
surprised at the ease with which your 
work will go on. Cater to taste where 
you can, but remember that you are giv- 
ing of your time to satisfy the whole 
rather than the one. 


DonaLcp B. SANGER, 
1st Lieutenant, Infantry. 


APPENDIX A 


BRIEF OF MENU SCHEDULE 
Compiled by Capt. J. F. Gohn, Q.M.C., U.S. A. 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 
1. Hot cakes 26. Beef braised 
2. Corn muffins 27. Beef a la mode 
3. French toast 27. Lamb stew 
Etc. up to num- 28. Scotch pie 
ber 25 29. Stuffed peppers 
Etc. up to num- 
SOUPS. ber 100 
250. Vegetable 
251. Mutton broth 
Etc. 


Nore.—Any recipes in cook books used by cook must bear same 


chart, so that no error will result. 
cook can decipher menu when given. 


DINNER SALADS 


200. Tomato. 
Etc. 


101. 
102. 
103. 


Beef roast 
Lamb roast 
Veal roast 
104. Pork roast 
105. Duck roast 

. Goose roast 
. Lamb chops 
. Chicken fric. 
. Steak broiled 


. Ete. 
. Mashed potato 
Etc., covering all 
the usual din- 
ner dishes. Can 
be listed from 
any cook book. 


DESSERTS 


301. Apple pie 
302. Peach pie 

Etc. 
303. Cabinet pudding 
304. Apple pudding 
305. Custard 


relative number as on 


Duplicate chart like above will hang in kitchen, so that 
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SampLe Menu As HANDED To Cook: 


DINNER June 22, 1914. 
205—109—117—216—314. 
Dinner at 6.30—1 extra. 
French dressing plain with salad. 
(Sig.) 
APPENDIX B 
OFFICERS’ MESS 
Cost sheet. Month June 
Per diem 
DEDUCTIONS = $2.35 
Members 12 $2.00 Salaries 
Rate $1.00 -10 Breakage 
5 Laundry 
-10 Lights 
DAY PURCHASE EXPENDITURES CREDIT DEBIT 
BASIS TOTAL FORWARD FORWARD REMARKS 

1 9.65 8.40 1.25 eee 
2 10.90 12.15 cece 1.25 
3 9.40 9.40 ine 
4 9.65 9.65 
5 10.65 ay Capt. X joined dinner 4th 


Etc. up to end of month. 


EXPLANATION.—Under heading “ Purchasing Basis” you have $1.00 per day from each 


member, less the daily expenditures deducted over column “ Remarks.” 


You spend, for 


instance, first day, $8.40—therefore, you have your regular daily basis plus what savings 


made on first day, for the second day. 
per day. When one leaves, converse is true. 


When a new member joins, he brings a credit of $1.00 
To take statement of cost for departing mem- 


ber: take $1.00 per day for number of days, then add to it 1/nth of amount in columa 
“Debit For’d” or subtract from it, 1/nth of amount in column marked “ Credit For’d.” All 
events affecting the mess should be noted in column “ Remarks.” 


Phonograph Record Exchange. 

If possible to exchange phonograph 
records of which the men of an or- 
ganization have become tired, it will 
rarely be found necessary to buy new 
records in any great quantity, assum- 
ing, of course, that the original collec- 
tion is fairly large and varied. On the 
contrary, if it be impossible to exchange 
records which have become tiresome, 
a considerable expense must be incurred 
in buying new records, and the com- 
pany fund must suffer, although in a 
good and just cause—the amusement 
of the men. If such purchases can be 
avoided and the same result can be 
obtained by other means, it would ap- 
pear to be along the lines of efficiency 
and economy to do so. 

The following letter was submitted to 
the writer’s Post Commander: 


1. It is requested that, if consistent 
with his duties and the views of your 
office, the Post Chaplain or some other 
suitable person, be consulted with a 
view to establishing and conducting a 
monthly phonograph-record exchange 
day, when organizations (and perhaps 
individuals) might assemble with rec- 
ords which they desire to exchange. 

2. In view of the following facts, it 
is believed that such a scheme would 
be an economy: 

That nearly all organizations and 
many individuals in the Post own pho- 
nographs of one sort or another. 

That the records of various machines 
are usually interchangeable. 

That the collection of records, espe- 
cially in the organizations, becomes 
monotonous and the men desire other 
records. 

That frequent purchases of expens- 
ive records are made by those -con- 
cerned, when an exchange day, say 
once a month, would satisfy in a great 
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measure, the desires for an exchange 
of records. 

As a result, the following memoran- 
dum was published for the information 
of all concerned: 

Memorandum for all Organizations: 
At two o'clock of the 15th of each 
month any persons or organizations, 
having phonograph records which they 
may wish to exchange can meet at the 
Post Library, and there, under the di- 
rection of the Chaplains of the Fifteenth 
Cavalry and Eighth Infantry, effect 
equable trades. 


The results of the above scheme have 
proved very satisfactory. Records are 
exchanged regularly and no doubt many 
dollars will be saved in the two dozen 
or more organizations during the year. 
This plan, as far as can be seen, offers 
no inconveniences or drawbacks and is 
such an evident piece of economy that 
it is submitted in the hope that it may be 
of service and benefit to other stations. 

It would seem that where more than 
one phonograph is in use at border sta- 
tions which are without the advantages 
of phonograph supply houses, the plan 
would offer economy, variety and a 
source of continuous change of program. 

Rosert C. Cotton, 
1st Lieut., Signal Corps (Infantry). 


Italian Field Uniform. 


Officers who are interested either in 
foreign armies or in matters pertaining 
to uniforms and equipment will doubt- 
lessly welcome a book that brings the 
information contained in Publication 
No. 6 of the Military Information Divi- 
sion : “ Comparative Studies of the Field 


‘Equipment of the Foot Soldier of the 


French and Foreign Armies” (1906) 
up to date for one of the armies, and 
that, at the same time, illustrates how 
the use of a distinctive field uniform 


with low visibility has increased since 
1906. 


Such a book is Die Grauen Felduni- 
formen der Italienischen Armee (the 
Grey Field Uniforms of the Italian 
Army), published by the German firm 
of Moritz Ruhl, in Leipzig, which pub- 
lishing house has made a specialty of 
books on uniforms, their publications 
being distinguished throughout by accu- 
racy and technical excellence of the 
colored lithographic illustrations. The 
present book, which must be considered 
one of the best put out by this house, 
consists of two parts, about 20 pages 
of text, and four colored plates 744 x 20 
inches which, however, are folded up to 
fit the size of the book. 

The text gives a brief outline of the 
military conditions in Italy, the dura- 
tion and kind of service, methods and 
districts of recruitment, a list of the 
higher units with their districts and 
their composition, both on a peace and 
on a war footing. ‘hen the different 
branches of the service are taken up, 
giving for each one the number of units 
and their composition, both for a peace 
and a war footing, a rather full descrip- 
tion of the uniform, and notes on arma- 
ment and equipment. 

Of the four plates, the first two con- 
tain 16 figures, 6 inches high, which 
are very excellently drawn, from the 
artistic point of view, and also through 
their careful execution show clearly the 
important details of uniform, in marked 
contrast to so many pictures of uniform, 
aimed to give a “ general impression.” 
The figures are given at different angles, 
so as to show also the method of carry- 
ing the equipment. The next plate gives 
the insignia of the 48 brigades, these 
insignia consisting of small colored gor- 
get patches with stripes of different 
colors ; and the last plate shows the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the 29 cavalry 
regiments which are identified by the 
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color, or combination of colors, of the 
standing collars, plain in the case of 
dragoons and lancers, and with a flame- 
shaped patch in the case of light cavalry. 
This last plate also shows the rank in- 
signia, worn by noncommissioned offi- 
cers on the sleeve, and those of officers 
worn on the shoulder-loops and the caps, 
and the illustrations to show the latter 
are also utilized to show the cap-de- 
vices for the different arms and 
branches of the service. Finally, the 
distinguishing flags of the higher units 
are shown, and the system used therein. 
Thus, this little book, while it nat- 
urally cannot go into the rather numer- 
ous minor points, special insignia and 
the like, which form a large part of 
every system of uniforms, yet it gives all 
essentials of the Italian field uniforms, 
making it a handy and most useful 
manual. Hitmar H. WEBER. 


Rifle-Sight Range Finder. 


I have tried to find some simple aid 
for use in estimating distances, some- 
thing the soldier will have with him at 
all times, something that is hard to 
injure or destroy and easy to remember. 

So I decided the rifle is the only thing 
that would fill the above requirements. 
But how? I sent out the center squad 
of my company and one extra man and 
had them stand at ranges from 100 
yards to 900 yards. 

I then aimed at the first man with 
sight cover off. I found that when the 
top of the front sight was at the top 
of the target’s hat, the bottom of the full 
sight was at his breast, at 100 yards, at 
his waist at 200 yards, knees at 300 
yards, and feet at 400 yards. 

I then found that the half-sight cov- 
ered a man at battle sight range, or 547 
yards. I required a finer unit of meas- 


urement than the full sight, so I turned 


the rifle inward, taking care to keep the 
sight at the normal distance from my 
eyes and in a horizontal position and 
found that it extended to the breast at 
600 yards, to the waist at 700 yards, 
knees at 800 yards, and feet at 900 
yards. My men remembered these in- 
structions when given them, and I gave 
them the following table: 


RIFLE-SIGHT RANGE FINDER 


Target man standing. 
The full sight will extend from top 
of man’s hat to— 
Breast at 100 yards, 
Waist at 200 yards, 
Knees at 300 yards, 
Feet at 400 yards. 
The side sight will extend from top 
of man’s hat to— 
Breast at 600 yards, 
Waist at 700 yards, 
Knees at 800 yards, 
Feet at 900 yards. 
The half sight extends to the feet 
at 547 yards or battle sight range. 
M. L. CrrmmMins, 
Capt. 16th Inf. 


An Undesirable Feature of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


In the National Defense Act, which is 
the most comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation of a military nature that we 
have ever enacted, we may reason- 
ably expect to find certain features 
which should be subjects requiring 
remedial legislation. 

For example: There was created by 
this Act an Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the sources from which the officers 
therefor may be drawn are defined and 
limited. The most fertile source for 
obtaining good and up-to-date Reserve 
Officers is in that large and capable 
body of deserving men—the noncommis- 
sioned officers of the regular Army. 
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However, the provisions of the law re- 
garding the commissioning of enlisted 
men as Reserve Officers are so drawn 
that they are highly objectionable to the 
candidates themselves. 

As a member of a board of officers 
convened to examine candidates for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the attention 
of the writer was directed to the fol- 
lowing extracts, which operate to 
the disadvantage of the noncommis- 
sioned officer : 

Section 38, first 
clause: 

That officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps shall not be entitled to retirement 
or retired pay, and shall be entitled to 
pension only for disability incurred in 


the line of duty and while in active 
service. 


Section 39, last clause: 


paragraph, last 


That in determining the relative rank 
and the right to retirement of an officer 
of the Regular Army, active duty per- 
formed by him while serving in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not be 
reckoned. 

Bulletin 28, War Department, 1916, 
page 8, Enlisted men, Continuous Ser- 
vice Pay: 

Held, that there exists no exception 
to the requirement that re-enlistment 
must occur within three months from 
the soldier’s discharge to entitle him 
to continuous service pay. 

It is further held, that to accept active 
service under his commission as a re- 
serve officer, an enlisted man must be 
discharged for such purpose. 


In view of the foregoing, a noncom- 
missioned officer, upon being ordered to 
active duty as a reserve officer, must 
first be discharged and, upon being re- 
lieved from active duty (at any time 
after the expiration of three months) 
as a reserve officer, can re-enlist only 
as a private, thereby losing his contin- 
uous service pay, his warrant as a non- 
commissioned officer, and the benefit of 


such service as he may have had as a 
reserve officer in connection with his 
retirement. 

The increased pay as an officer would 
not compensate, even in a very small 
way, for these sacrifices unless the active 
service as an officer were of consider- 
able duration. 

In the case of a sergeant of fifteen 
years’ service, drawing forty-two dol- 
lars a month, we would see him return 
to his enlisted status, after a more or 
less short period of active service, with 
his pay, rank and privileges much cur- 
tailed. He would re-enlist as a private 
of the second enlistment period with 
monthly pay of eighteen dollars. It 
would certainly seem that more complete 
and favorable legislation in this connec- 
tion is desirable. 

There appeared before the board of 
officers above mentioned a_ candidate 
of long and faithful service, well 
equipped in all respects for a commis- 
sion in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Upon being informed as to his chances 
for losing service, pay and grade, he 
requested that he be excused from tak- 
ing the examination, which request was 
very properly granted by the Depart- 
ment Commander. Many other cases 
of deserving noncommissioned officers 
who desire to take the examination, are 
known, yet these same men upon learn- 
ing of the conditions will not take the 
examination because of the probable 
hardships accompanying their discharge 
from active duty as reserve officers. 

Undoubtedly the higher noncommis- 
sioned grades compose the best field 
for the supply of reserve officers. 
With the necessary changes in the legis- 
lation and rulings, hundreds might be 
expected to apply for and successfully 
take the examination. 

Rosert C. Corton, 

First Lieut. Signal Corps (Infantry). 








Training—The Time It Takes 

The subject of training, especially 
with reference to the time it takes, while 
of the utmost interest and importance 
to officers of the Army at all times, is 
one that promises to confront us in the 
near future with a demand for definite, 
practical solution. 

In view of the growing sentiment 
throughout the country in favor of some 
form of Universal Military Training, 
it is certain that discussion will focus 
largely on the subject of training and 
that public opinion with reference to 
universal training, together with conse- 
quent legislation, will depend to a great 
extent on the conclusions reached as 
to the length of time required for such 
training or, in other words, the time 
it takes. 

We appear to have arrived at a point 
where the thinking public is willing to 
admit that universal training in one 
form or another is necessary to our 
proper defense. Assuming that our 
public is ready to accede in principle 
to universal military training for our 
manhood, it by no means follows that 
it will not weigh the question of the 
time to be given to this training care- 
fully and jealously before giving con- 
sent to such an innovation in our mili- 
tary system. 

Any system of universal training 
that may be adopted is going to be 
burdensome to our people, unaccus- 
tomed as they are to any form of mili- 
tary obligation. It is going to cost 
them money. It is going to take time 
that they will begrudge. It is certain 
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to meet with cold, unfriendly analysis 
and a great deal of determined, power- 
ful opposition. It must be sound, con- 
servative and capable of being put into 
practical, successful operation if it 
would hold its own. 

In seeking light on the subject of the 
time required for proper military train- 
ing, there are two courses which we 
might expect to follow in our search for 
information, viz.: we may accept the 
experience of other countries, or we 
may consult our own experience. Both 
of these courses will prove equally dan- 
gerous, if not equally fatal, to the suc- 
cess of the movement, for both contain 
pitfalls in which the movement may 
easily be wrecked. 

Abroad, under pressure of political 
conditions, the problem of universal 
military service had been solved by all 
of the great powers, with one excep- 
tion, before the present war began. Un- 
der the added pressure of war, further 
refinement has been introduced into 
their systems of training until the prob- 
lem has been reduced to a practical, 
working formula from which all un- 
necessary factors have been eliminated. 
The direst kind of necessity has em- 
phasized the importance of cutting down 
the time of training to a minimum. This, 
in turn, has forced the development of 
a machine-like system which permits of 
no lost motion and of a refinement of 
method which makes every moment 
count to the utmost. In other words, 
military training has been reduced to a 
grim business of turning out practical 
fighting men without lost time or mo 
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tion. And war, the acid test, has appar- 
ently demonstrated the worth of these 
systems. 

While we are happily not confronted 
by the actual necessities of war, we are, 
however, facing conditions which make 
the element of time of vital importance 
in our military training. Such being the 
case, it would seem at first glance that 
these wartime systems are just what we 
need. Although war is not staring us 
in the face, our need of a business-like 
system of training is none the less. Lack 
of such a system at any time means a 
loss of time, energy and ultimate effi- 
ciency, none of which we can afford 
either in time of peace or war. 

However, in analyzing these systems 
in search of data for use in the solution 
of our own problem, we should never 
lose sight of one all-important fact, 
namely, that they are wartime systems 
in which all of the intensity of such a 
period lends its aid to producing results. 
Such results cannot be expected under 
any peacetime system—when the pa- 
triotic privilege of war is transformed 
into the obnoxious obligation of peace. 
Moreover, these results are obtained at 
the sacrifice of practically every other 
phase of national life, a condition which 
we are far from contemplating at the 
present moment. 

Bearing these conditions in mind, it 
is clear that it would be a serious mis- 
take for us to blindly accept data from 
any of these systems for the solution 
of our own problem in which none of 
the actual conditions is similar. 

In searching our own experience in 
the matter of training, we find ourselves 
equally embarrassed for working data 
to be used in the new problem. 

Our system of training has been 
modelled to the needs of an army com- 





posed of men, part of whom make a 
lifetime business of soldiering—a pro- 
fessional army. It has had for its ob- 
ject the training of a constantly chang- 
ing personnel, in which individuals are 
here today and gone tomorrow. We 
have had to deal largely with individuals 
and this fact has impressed upon our 
system its chief characteristic — indi- 
vidual training. 

Even the training of our soldiers as 
individuals has been conducted in such 
a manner as to rob us of information. 
Our men come to us at odd intervals 
in groups of varying sizes. They are 
given only such preliminary training as 
will enable them to take their places in 
their organizations without obvious dis- 
ruptive effect. In the organization, they 
work with men of varying degrees of 
instruction and proficiency. Their iden- 
tity becomes lost in this medley of pro- 
ficiency from which it is not possible to 
deduce any data with reference to their 
individual or collective training. In the 
end we have, let us say, a well-trained 
unit. What has gone into the training 
of the unit or of the individuals com- 
posing the unit is mere guesswork. How 
much work, or how much time, would 
be required to duplicate the result is 
largely a matter of speculation. 

All of this is in no sense an indict- 
ment of the work which the Army has 
been doing in the past and is now doing. 
Assuming that our system has com- 
pletely met all of our needs in the past, 
the fact still remains that it leaves us 
today very much in the dark as to 
many of the factors which are fun- 
damental in the solution of the new 
problem. 

In plain English, it simply means that 
we have been doing business one way; 
that we now propose doing business in 
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another way, and that our experience in 
the old way is not adaptable to the new. 

In considering the subject of training, 
one important fact should always be 
borne in mind—Training is not a prod- 
uct of time alone, but of time and sys- 
tem, in a formula in which time and 
system are involved in inverse propor- 
tions. As system increases in efficiency, 
time decreases, and the reverse. With- 
out a well-developed system, the element 
of time in training can be little more 
than mere speculation. In other words, 
we cannot assume to say that it takes 
this or that amount of time to train 
troops to any particular standard of effi- 
ciency until we know the system under 
which they are to be trained. It follows, 
of course, that we cannot fix upon a 
system of training until we have a well- 
defined idea of the standard of pro- 
ficiency which we desire, and this, in 
turn, cannot be fixed upon until we have 
decided upon the essentials of the sol- 
dier’s individual and collective educa- 
tion and training—all of which resolves 
itself into a sort of ring-around-the- 
rosy until some of the factors in the 
problem are definitely fixed. 

Logically, of course, the solution of 
the problem should begin with a definite 
idea of what we want the soldier to do, 
both as an individual and as a member 
of his unit, followed by a definite idea 
of how well we expect him to do these 
things. These two factors enable us to 
begin the building of a system to pro- 
duce the desired results. Having de- 
veloped a system, we can then consider 
the question of time. 

For example: let us assume that we 
decide upon the Marksman’s Qualifica- 
tion as the standard of proficiency for 
individual training in shooting. By ex- 
periment, we can then easily develop a 


system of instruction by which to train 
the average individual to the required 
standard. Having done this, we can, 
by refining our system of instruction, 
reduce the time to a working minimum, 
It requires no more than a brief 
survey, such as this, of the subject to 
make it clear that the question of the 
proper period of training is not one that 
we can now solve empirically. It should 
be equally clear that we ought not to 
rely upon theory. Experiment, com- 
plete and thorough, is the only means 
through which we can hope to reach 
definite and sensible conclusions. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
plunging blindly into the solution of this 
problem. Undue haste in its solution is 
to be justified only under the hypothesis 
that we are facing war conditions and 
that preparedness for defense must 
take precedence over all other phases 
of national effort. We cannot hope to 
hit upon a ready-made solution by 
chance or upon short notice. Other 
countries have not been able to do so. 
It has required decades for them to per- 


_fect their systems, giving to them much 


more thought than we have ever done. 
There is no reason why legislation 
should be delayed pending the decision 
with respect to this, a detail. There is 
no reason, indeed, why legislation need 
be final with respect to any of the many 
features of such a measure. What we 
need is enabling legislation covering the 
whole subject in principle, leaving the 
details to be passed upon at some future 
date when they have been worked out. 
As a result of its studies, the General 
Staff has recommended one year as the 
minimum time required to train practi- 
cal fighting men for our purposes. That 
they have given much thought to the ele- 
ment of time in training is not to be 
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doubted. Alive to the inconclusive char- 
acter of the data at their disposal, it 
may be assumed that their recommenda- 
tions are along sound, conservative lines, 
and that the period recommended will 
furnish a sound basis upon which to 
begin investigation and experiment, and 
one which the Country may well accept 
as a preliminary measure. 


® 
Class Standing as an Index of Worth 


In an article in which he argues for 
more general recognition of the worth 
of high scholarship, published in the 
January-February number of the Jour- 
nal of the Military Service Institution. 
Captain James Gordon Steese, Engineer 
Corps, points very clearly—if inciden- 
tally—to a conclusion which thoughtful 
students of our military situation have 
long entertained. 

Briefly, Captain Steese maintains that 
we of the United States fail to give 
proper respect and support to the matter 
of scholarship; that high class standing 
at schools and colleges has in the past 
proven a trustworthy index of success 
in later life, and that it might well be 
used as a basis for selecting candidates 
for high and responsible positions. 

In support of this theory, some appa- 
rently convincing statistics are cited. 
Assuming mention in Who’s Who in 
America as an index of success in civil 
life, Captain Steese shows that men who 
have graduated with high standing from 
college have attained success in much 
greater proportion than those who grad- 
uated with lower standing. 

Similarly, assuming promotion to the 
grade of General Officer as an index of 
success in the Army, he shows by statis- 
tics which cover practically the entire 
period of the Military Academy’s exis- 
tence that something like 35 per cent. of 


those graduating in the upper fourth of 
their classes have attained success as 
against about 18 per cent. of those grad- 
uating in the lower fourth of their 
classes. 

While agreeing with him in the prin- 
ciple for which he argues, we fear that 
many of his readers will be inclined to 
question the value of the statistics by 
which the author seeks to prove his 
conclusions. 

For example: there seems to be room 
for doubt as to the value of mention in 
Who’s Who as a criterion of success. 
Of this Captain Steese says: 


It is a genuine effort, unwarped by 
commercial motives, to include men and 
women who have achieved most worthy 
leadership in all reputable walks of life. 

While admitting that it may be a most 
genuine effort, the figures quoted by 
Captain Steese seem to indicate that it 
is a very incomplete one. For instance, 
referring to graduates from Wesleyan 
University, covering a period of 29 
years, he states that 16 per cent. are 
mentioned in Who’s Who. Again, re- 
ferring to some 13,700 living alumni of 
two large New England colleges, his 
figures make it appear that only 98 from 
that number of men have found places in 
Who’s Who, which fact, to the minds 
of many, would give this authority about 
the relative importance of a cigar-store 
straw vote. Finally, it is surmised that 
many will be inclined to disagree with 
the “unwarped” commercial motives 
of Who’s Who. 

It is also probable that the standard 
which he has assumed as indicating 
military success, may be questioned in 
the minds of some of his readers who 
are not wholly convinced that this suc- 
cess is invariably the reward of merit, 
and who entertain the impression that 
it is a distinction sometimes conferred 
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as a result of fortuitous circumstance 
coupled with propinquity and pleasant 
association. 

In his application of his theory to 
the graduates of the Military Academy, 
one point is worthy of consideration. 
It should be remembered that all of the 
members of a class do not enter upon 
their work under equal conditions. The 
age of entrance is from 17 to 22 years, 
which permits of a vast difference in the 
amount of preparation for the work. 
As a matter of fact, in each class, grad- 
uates of high-schools enter into compe- 
tition with college graduates for class 
standing. The college graduate enters 
upon the course prepared academically 
and as to habits of study. The high- 
school graduate, on the other hand, en- 
ters upon a course with which he is 
unfamiliar and, generally, with imma- 
ture habits of study. In consequence, 
the college graduate takes high class 
standing from the beginning, while the 
high-school graduate must content him- 
self with a lower standing. What this 
means in the way of a handicap in the 
rest of the four-years’ course needs no 
explanation for the graduate who is 
familiar with the system of section- 
marking which prevails at the Academy 
and which permits a member of the first 
section to receive a 3.0 for a recitation 
for which a member of the last section 
would receive a 2.6 or a 2.7 at most. 

One other thought, possibly pertinent, 
occurs in connection with the compari- 
son which Captain Steese draws between 
the relative success of the upper 
fourth and the lower fourth of the 
graduates from the Academy. It is 


this: might it not be well to consider 
the conditions under which the upper 
and lower fourths ordinarily struggle 
for success. 

As a rule, members of the upper 


fourth find their places in arms of the 
service where they lead more or less 
protected, comfortable and sedentary 
lives, whereas members of the lower 
fourth generally find places in arms 
where life is attended by conditions 
practically the reverse. 

It would be interesting to know the 
relative percentages of mortality in the 
two fourths at the ages of, say, from 
fifty to sixty-four—the period in which 
elevation to the grade of General Officer 
normally occurs. It might also be in- 
teresting to know what percentage of 
the lower fourth lives to reach that age. 

Aside from these particulars which, 
after all, may not be of importance, we 
believe, as we said in the beginning, that 
Captain Steese has pointed to a con- 
clusion which our military authorities 
ought not to permit to pass unnoticed, 
namely, that we are making a serious 
mistake in permitting the honor men of 
the Military Academy to be segregated 
in an arm of the service whose duties 
are largely non-military in character. 

The function of the Military Acad- 
emy is to produce trained and educated 
officer-material for the Army. The 
course of instruction and training is 
presumably shaped to that end alone. 
It requires no argument to prove that 
it is a perversion of the primary pur- 
pose of the Military Academy to permit 
the fighting branches of the Army to be 
deprived of the services of its most dis- 
tinguished and, as Captain Steese shows, 
its most capable product. If any argu- 
ment be needed in support of this con- 
tention, it may be said that while the 
Military Academy is the only source we 
have from which to draw trained mate- 
rial for our Army, there are any num- 
ber of other excellent sources from 
which to draw material for the purpose 
to which, as Captain Steese points out, 
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atenth of the Military Academy’s prod- 
uct is diverted. 

It must be said that there is no official 
reason why a graduate of the upper 
fourth may not choose one of the fight- 
ing branches of the service in the begin- 
ning and, by service therein improve his 
opportunities for command. However, 
in justice to these young men, it may 
be said that the traditions and atmos- 
phere of the Academy combine to create 
an influence which would require matur- 
ity of thought and moral courage on 
the part of the honor man in making 
such a choice. 

We trust that Captain Steese’s able 
article may prove to be the much-needed 
impulse which will start us toward im- 
mediate reform in this respect. 


® 
A Step Toward Co-ordihation 


The action of the War and Navy De- 
partments in selecting a Joint Board to 
study the subject of Zeppelin manufac- 
ture and service is a most important 
move in the right direction, and one 
which should lead to many others of the 
same kind. 

It needs no argument to prove that 
Defense is not a problem to be solved 
independently by either the Army or 
Navy. Each, of course, must be free 
to act independently in its own sphere, 
but both must be prepared to act 
conjointly in much that pertains to act- 
ual defense. To believe otherwise, 


would be to deny the value of teamwork 
between the fighting elements of our 
military strength. 

We have worked too long on the prin- 
ciple of an absolute independence of 
function. We have had the spectacle 
of our Army and our Navy, each going 
its own way, as though their functions 
in defense were in no way dependent 
upon each other. We have seen, for 
example, the establishment of separate 
aviation services, with no attempt at 
standardization between the two. 

It must be admitted that aviation in 
the Army and in the Navy is sur- 
rounded by conditions that are not simi- 
lar. However, it is not believed that 
the dissimilarity extends to the elements 
of the flying art or that they are 
such as to preclude standardization, 
at least in details of mechanism and 
construction. 

The advantages of such standardiza- 
tion and association ought to be obvious 
enough to make enumeration unneces- 
sary. Aside from economical and finan- 
cial reasons, the advantage of having 
our Army and Navy officers associat- 
ing in a common employment, benefit- 
ting from each other’s experience and 
learning something of each other’s 
methods of employment, ought to be 
enough to demonstrate the necessity for 
more extended and closer co-operation 
between the Army and Navy in every 
possible field. 












Night Operations 


A Department devoted to the interest of newly-commissioned Infantry officers, 
officers of the Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps and candidates for commission. 


Conducted by Capt. W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry 


ADMINISTRATION—Concluded. 


Q. What restrictions govern the detail of a 
soldier for duty as company tailor? 
A. 1. He may be relieved from ordinary mili- 
tary duty while so detailed. 
2. The post exchange council will fix the 
rates to be charged. 
3. Accounts due the tailor may, if neces- 


morning report as “sick.” A soldier 
may have his name entered on the sick 
report at any time that he may become 
ill during the day, and the same pro- 
cedure obtains. 

3. A Morning Report. Immediately after 





sary, be deducted from the soldiers’ 
pay and turned over to him. (279) 
4. A noncommissioned officer may not be 
detailed. 


Q. What books of record, reports and papers 


are kept in each company? 


A. 1. A Correspondence Book and Document 


File in connection therewith. When cor- 
respondence is sent out from or re- 
ceived at the company office and it is 
desired to have a complete record of 
same, it is entered in the correspond- 
ence book and either the original or a 
copy of the document placed in the 
document file. Only a synopsis of the 
contents is entered in the correspond- 
ence book and the entry is indexed and 
cross indexed. 

2. A Sick Report. Immediately after re- 
veille each morning, all soldiers desir- 
ing to receive medical treatment, report 
to the orderly room and their names 
are entered on the sick report book. 
At sick call, the noncommissioned of- 
ficer in charge of quarters conducts the 
sick to the hospital where he presents 
the sick report to the medical officer 
who in turn makes such examination 
of the men and prescribes such treat- 
ment as may be required. The surgeon 
makes entry in the sick report indicat- 
ing whether or not the soldier is capa- 
ble of performing duty, in which case 
he either marks him “hosp,” “quar- 
ters,” or “duty.” In case he is marked 
other than duty, he is carried on the 
510 


the sick report has been returned from 
the hospital the First Sergeant makes 
out his morning report and has it ready 
for the company commander’s signa- 
ture. The morning report indicates the 
status of the company for duty or ab- 
sence from duty. It is usually sub- 
mitted to headquarters after the tactical 
work for the forenoon has been com- 
pleted. From it, the consolidated morn- 
ing report of the command is made up. 
The morning report shows the number 
of officers and enlisted men of the vari- 
ous grades in the company for duty; 
the number on extra or special duty; 
the number present sick; the num- 
ber in arrest or confinement, and the 
number absent. In mounted commands 
the number of horses and mules is 
shown, together with their condition, 
serviceable or otherwise. On the oppo- 
site page, under the heading “re- 
marks,” explanation is made of any 
fact that makes a change in the figures 
of the report from those of the previ- 
ous day. Ruled columns are provided 
for making a record of the ration and 
forage additions and deductions inci- 
dent to men or animals joining or leav- 
ing the command. In making out the 
morning report the principal rule to be 
observed is that “every change in the 
figures of the previous day’s report must 
be explained by an appropriate remark 
under the heading of remarks.” By 
this means, the figures may be readily 
checked. 
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4. A file of Descriptive Cards of public 


animals, kept in organizations supplied 
with public animals. 


5. A Company Council Book. This is a 


ledger in which the account of the com- 
pany fund is kept. This will be ex- 
plained in detail later. 

6. A Record of Individual Property re- 
sponsibility of enlisted men. This is a 
loose-leaf book, each page of which 
contains a list of all government prop- 
erty in the hands of one enlisted man. 
A sheet for each soldier is prepared and 
he is required to receipt for all prop- 
erty as he receives it. The quarter- 
master property is entered on one side 
of the sheet and the ordnance property 
on the other. 

7. A Record of Punishments awarded by 

the company commander. Company 

commanders are not required to bring 
every dereliction of duty to trial by 
court-martial. They endeavor to pre- 
vent a recurrence of an offence by with- 
holding privileges and taking such steps 
as may be necessary to enforce their 
orders. Company commanders are 
authorized under the regulations, and 
subject to the control of the command- 
ing officer of the post, to dispose of 
cases of derelictions that come under 
the jurisdiction of summary court- 
martial by requiring extra tours of 
fatigue, unless the soldier concerned de- 
mands trial. Whenever the company 
commander avails himself of this 

authority he is required to enter a 
record of the offence, and the action 
taken in the delinquency record of the 
soldier. 

. A file of Descriptive Lists. 
fore explained.) 

9. A file of Orders and Instructions re- 
ceived from higher authority and re- 
tained copies of rolls, reports and re- 
turns required by regulations or orders. 


ie) 


(Hereto- 


10. Retained copies of all returns of prop- 


erty pertaining to the company and full 
information respecting all quartermas- 
-ter and other supplies held on memo- 
randum receipt, showing list of articles, 
date of receipt, from whom received, 
and the name of the officer who signed 
the memorandum receipt therefor; 
also an account of all articles turned 


in, expended, stolen, lost or destvoyed. 
All of this is kept on a loose-leaf sys- 
tem that is very simple. Company com- 
manders are required to have a settle- 
ment with the various staff officers from 
whom they hold property on memoran- 
dum receipt, quarterly and when re- 
linquishing command, or when turning 
over the property to another officer. 

. A Duty Roster. A list of the members 
of the company and a record of the 
duty performed by each. This is kept 
by the First Sergeant of the Company. 


— 


Note.—The deposit books of soldiers which 


contain a record of the money deposited by 
them with the Quartermaster, are usually kept 
on file in the company orderly room. (280- 
281) 


Q. 


A. 


>> 


What inspections are required to be made 
daily by company commanders? 

They are required to make a daily in- 
spection of the men’s quarters and the 
kitchen, giving particular attention to 
cleanliness and to the proper prepara- 
tion of food. (283) 


. What rules govern Saturday Inspection? 
. 1. Company commanders are required to 


make a complete inspection of their or- 
ganization under arms every Saturday. 
2. No one will be excused from Satur- 
day inspection except the guard and the 
sick in hospital. 
3. Cavalry and field artillery will habitu- 
ally be inspected mounted. (283) 


Q. Into what subdivisions is the company 


divided? 


A. The company commander will cause the 


enlisted men of the company to be 
numbered and divided into squads, each 
under the charge of a noncommissioned 
officer. As far as practicable the men 
of each squad will be quartered to- 
gether. (284) 


. What general rules of personal hygiene 


and sanitation are required to be ob- 
served in each company? 


. 1. Strict attention will be paid by com- 


pany commanders to the personal clean- 
liness of the men and to the police of 
barracks or tents. 
2. The men are required to bathe fre- 
quently. 
3. In garrison and in the field, when prac- 
ticable, the men will be required to wash 
their hands thoroughly after going to 
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the latrines and before each meal, in 
order to prevent the transmission of 
typhoid fever and other diseases 
through germs taken into the mouth 
from unclean hands. 

4. The hair will be kept short and the 
beard, if one is worn, kept neatly 
trimmed. 

5. Arms will be kept in arm racks. Ac- 
coutrements and sabres will be hung 
up by the belts. Soiled clothing will be 
kept in the barrack bag. 

6. A thorough police of barracks will pre- 
cede the Saturday inspection. Chiefs 
of squads will see that bedding and 
bunks are overhauled; floors, tables and 
benches scoured; arms and accountre- 
ments cleaned, and all leather articles 
polished. (286-287) 


Q. What general rules regarding uniform 


and personal appearance of the soldier 
are required to be observed in the com- 
pany? 


A. 1. Chiefs of squads are held responsible 


for the cleanliness of their men. They 
will see that those who are to go on 
duty put their arms, accoutrements and 
clothing in the best order, and that such 
as have passes leave the post in the 
proper uniform. 

2. Soldiers will wear the uniform in camp 
or garrison; when on fatigue, they will 
wear the suitable fatigue uniform. (288- 
289) 


Q. What are the duties of a company com- 


mander with respect to the public prop- 
erty in the possession of the company? 


A. The company commander is required to 


see that all property in the possession 
of the company is kept in good order 
and that missing or damaged articles 
are duly accounted for. Note: Officers 
who sign for public property, whether 
on invoice or on memorandum receipt, 
are held to a strict accountability 
and responsibility for same. If it is 
lost or destroyed and they do not take 
the required administrative steps in the 
matter they will eventually have to pay 
for it out of their private funds. Com- 
pany commanders are also held respon- 
sible for text-books and other official 
publications issued for the use of their 
companies. (290) 


N 


~ 


Q. What rules are required to be observed 


by enlisted men with respect to the care 
and preservation of their arms and 
equipment? 


A. 1. They will not take their arms apart 


except by permission of a commissioned 
officer and only in the manner pre- 
scribed in the descriptive pamphlet of 
the arm issued by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

. The polishing of blued or browned 
parts of small arms, rebluing or re- 
browning, putting any portion of an 
arm in a fire or removing a receiver 
from a barrel is prohibited. 

The mutilation of any part by filing or 
otherwise, and attempts to beautify or 
change the finish, is prohibited. 


4. The use of tompions in small arms is 


forbidden. 


5. The use of raw linseed oil only is 


authorized for redressing and the ap- 
plication, for such purpose, of any kind 
of wax or varnish, including heelball, 
is strictly prohibited. The soldier can 
produce a fine finish on the wood parts 
of his rifle by the application of raw 
linseed oil and “elbow grease.” In 
order to set this finish soldiers some- 
times apply one or more coats of alco- 
hol. This transforms the oil that has 
been rubbed into the stock, into a var- 
nish and ruins all the work that has 
been done on the piece. 


6. It is forbidden to use any dressing or 


polishing material on the leather ac- 
coutrements or equipments of the sol- 
dier, the horse equipments for cavalry, 
or the artillery harness, except the prep- 
arations supplied for that purpose by 
the Ordnance Department. (292) 


. What are the duties of a company com- 


mander with respect to the cooking and 
messing of his men? 


. 1. He will supervise the messing and cook- 


ing of food for his men. 


2. He will see that his company is pro- 


vided with at least two copies of the 
manual for Army Cooks. 


3. He will see that suitable men in suff- 


cient numbers are fully instructed in 
managing and cooking the ration in the 
field. 

4. He will see that necessary utensils 
and implements, in serviceable condi- 
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tion for cooking, both in garrison and 
in the field, are always on hand, to- 
gether with the field mess furniture 


for each man. (296) 

Q. What are the general rules for the ad- 

ministration of the company mess? 

A. 1. The kitchen will be placed under the 
immediate charge of a noncommissioned 
officer, who will be held responsible for 
its condition and for the proper use of 
rations. 

2. No one, except those who go there on 
duty, or are employed therein, will be 
allowed to visit or remain in the kitchen. 

3. The greatest care will be observed in 
cleaning and scouring cooking utensils. 

4. The food of prisoners will be sent to 
their places of confinement, when prac- 
ticable, but post commanders may ar- 
range to send prisoners, under proper 
guard, to their company messes. (297) 

Q. What department furnishes kitchen and 
tableware and mess furniture? 

A. The Quartermaster’s Department. Al- 
lowances are announced in orders. 
Articles broken, lost or damaged are 
charged to the individuals at fault. 
(301) 

Q. Of what does the field mess furniture of 
the soldier consist? 

A. It is limited to one tin cup, one knife, 
one fork, one spoon and such device 
for cooking as may be furnished by the 
Ordnance Department. The article 
now provided for individual cooking is 
named the meat can. (302) 

Note.—There is probably no phase of com- 

pany administration that will pay such large 
dividends in contentment, happiness and 
esprit de corps, as a good company mess. 
The company commander who has a poor 
mess will have a poor company. The per- 
sonnel of the culinary department of the 
company consists of the Mess Sergeant, who 
is detailed from the sergeants of the com- 
pany; two cooks appointed by the company 
commander ; the necessary number of kitchen 
police, detailed daily by roster from the pri- 
vates of the company; a dining room orderly, 
who is, as a rule, detailed by the month; 
and a private detailed in the kitchen to learn 
cooking. 

The Mess Sergeant is in charge of the com- 

pany mess under the supervision of the com- 

pany commander. He makes the purchases 











of supplies and provides the cooks with the 
materials necessary for the bill of fare for 
each meal. He sees that the personnel con- 
nected with the mess perform their duties 
properly and that the food, in sufficient quan- 
tity and excellent quality, is properly pre- 
pared and promptly served at the hour desig- 
nated. 

The company cooks are selected for their 
special qualifications. They receive the same 
pay as the sergeants and in many cases re- 
ceive special training for the work in one of 
the several schools for army cooks main- 
tained by the War Department. 

The kitchen police are charged with the 
scullery work of the kitchen. They prepare 
the vegetables, wash and dry the dishes, 
scrub the kitchen utensils and, when mess is 
served, act as waiters in the dining room. 

The dining room orderly is charged, under 
the direction of the mess sergeant, with the 
care of the tableware and table equipment 
of the mess. He keeps an accurate account 
of all articles and, when any are broken, 
makes report of same in order that it may 
be charged against the person at fault. He 
sees that the tables are set and that the mess 
stools are in place at the proper time. He 
assists in waiting on the table during mess 
hours and helps to wash and dry the dishes. 

The private detailed in the kitchen to learn 
cooking is one of the necessary utilities of 
the company. The company commander 
never knows when he is going to lose a cook 
from one cause or another and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have available a man who 
can be put into the kitchen and who is capa- 
ble of doing the work in a satisfactory man- 
ner should one of the cooks be absent. There 
is only one way to have such a man avail- 
able and that is to instruct him beforehand. 
The far-sighted company commander al- 
ways has several men in the company who 
have received training in the kitchen. 

There are several methods of making the 
bill of fare in the service. Some company 
commanders have the mess sergeant make up 
the bill of fare from day to day, and submit 
that for the succeeding day, at the morning 
inspection. The writer has used the fol- 
lowing method with success over a period 
of a number of years: Make up a bill of 
fare providing for each meal from Monday 
morning at breakfast until Sunday night at 
supper. Repeat this bill of fare each week. 
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Change the items from time to time accord- 
ing to the season and locality, providing 


such 
This 


articles of food as the market affords. 
method has been carefully worked out 


and given a thorough trial under varying 
conditions of the service and has proved 


eminently successful. 
opportunity, give it a fair trial. 


If you ever have the 


( Ed.) 


Q. What are the several councils of adminis- 


A. 1. 


N 
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tration? 

The Post Exchange Council. The 
Post Exchange Council is composed of 
the officer in charge of the Post Ex- 
change and the commanding officer of 
each organization participating in the 
Exchange. The Council meets at the 
end of each month and at other times 
when necessary. They audit the Post 
Exchange fund, and examine into the 
methods which, and the sources 
from which, such fund has accrued. 
As a rule this council appoints a com- 
mittee of its members for consultation 
with the Post Exchange Officer in the 
conduct of the business of the Ex- 
change. The Council fixes laundry 
charges and prices to be charged by 
company tailors, shoemakers, etc., for 
making repairs to uniforms. 

The Company Council. Composed of all 
officers present for duty with the com- 
pany. It meets on the last day of each 
month. It audits the company fund; 
examines into the sources from which 
the company fund has accrued; ap- 
proves the expenditures made from the 
fund and transacts such other business 
as may be necessary with respect to the 
expenditure of the fund. 

The Aero Squadron Council. Corre- 
sponds to the company council and its 
duties with respect to the fund of the 
It is com- 


by 


aero squadron are the same. 
posed of the squadron commander, the 
second ranking officer in the squadron 
and the squadron mess officer. 

The Mess Council. Composed of the 
Mess officer and the commanders of the 
several organizations participating in 
a general mess. They audit the mess 
funds and make recommendations for 
the conduct of the general mess. The 
general mess is fast disappearing from 
the service so that the necessity for the 


mess council will soon cease to exist. 
(316-321) 


Q. What action is taken when loss of regi- 


mental, company, post exchange or mess 
funds occurs? 


A. The circumstances must be carefully in- 


vestigated and reported upon by a board 
of three officers, who make recommen- 
dations to the department commander 
as to responsibility. (321) 


Q. What limitation with respect to the ex- 


penditure of company, regimental and 
mess funds is placed upon their cus- 
todians? 


A. The purchase of any article which can 


be obtained on requisition from a sup- 
ply department is forbidden, except 
that, with the approval of the post com- 
mander, such articles may be purchased 
if necessity exists for their immediate 
use and they are not on hand for issue 
at the post. (322) 


QO. What are the rules governing the trans- 


Ki. t. 


nN 


fer of regimental, company and mess 
funds from one officer to another? 
No officer is permitted to take these 
funds away from the post where the or- 
ganization to which they pertain is sta- 
tioned, except for deposit in a bank, or 
to pay indebtedness. 


. Should the officer who is custodian of 


any of these funds be absent from the 
post for a period of from 3 to 10 days, 
he will leave the funds with the of- 
ficer acting in his place, taking a memo- 
randum receipt therefor. If an officer 
is to be absent for more than 10 days 
he will regularly transfer the funds to 
his successor. 


3. In transferring funds to a successor, 


QO. Under 


the accountable officer will enter in the 
council book a statement showing all 
outstanding indebtedness and will enter 
and sign the following certificate: 

“T certify, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, that the following is a 
complete and accurate statement of all 
outstanding debts and obligations, to 
date, payable from this fund.” 

In case there are no outstanding debts 
or obligations he will certify accord- 
ingly. (324) 
what 


designation are company 


funds deposited in a bank? 
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A. They will be placed under their official 
designation. For example: “ Company 
Fund, Company ‘H,’ 29th Infantry.” 
They will not be placed to the credit 
of the officer who is the custodian. 
(324) 

Q. From what sources do the regimental 
fund accrue? 

A. 1. The percentage received from band 
engagements. This is usually 10 per 
cent of the gross amount received. 

2. The percentage of the Post Exchange 
profits. The regulations require that 
when a dividend is declared by the Post 
Exchange, at least 5 per cent, and as 
much more as the council will allow, 
will be paid over to the regimental fund. 

3. From contributions. In some organiza- 
tions the officers contribute one day’s 
pay each year to the regimental fund. 


4. From any other legitimate source. 
(325) 

Q. Who is the custodian of the regimental 
fund? 


A. The adjutant of the regiment. (325) 

Q. From what sources do the company fund 
accrue? 

A. 1. Savings on rations. This money is ac- 
counted for under the mess section of 
the company fund. 

2. The amounts received from Post Ex- 
change Dividends. When the profits of 
the Post Exchange show a balance over 
and above the outstanding liabilities 
the council usually distributes this 
money by declaring a dividend which is 
paid to the companies on the basis of 
the stock held, or according to the 
amount expended in the exchange by the 
members of the company, or a com- 
bination of the two methods. 

3. All other moneys accruing from per- 
centages or profits from pool and bil- 
liard tables installed in the company 
library and amusement room and from 
tailor and barber shops. (327) 

Q. Who is the custodian of the company 
fund? 

A. The company commander. (327) 

Nore.—The company fund is divided into 

two classes, the general fund and the mess 

fund. The mess fund accrues from savings 
that may be made on rations and it may be 
expended only for articles or supplies that 
are consumed or used exclusively in the com- 


pany mess. The general fund consists of all 
other moneys accruing to the company, and 
may be expended for any article for the 
benefit of the whole company which cannot be 
supplied by a supply department. When the 
mess fund of a company runs low, money 
from the general fund may be borrowed to 
replenish it. The reverse of this rule does not 
hold. 
Q. What is a roster? 
A. A roster is a list of officers and men for 
duty, with a record of the duty per- 
formed by each. 


Note.—Generally details for duty are made 
so that the one longest off is the first for 


detail. Details so made are said to be made 

by roster. (355) 

Q. What are the classes of duty performed 
by roster? 


A. 1. Outposts. 

2. Interior guards, including stable guards. 

3. Detachments to protect laborers on 
military works. 

4. Armed working parties on such works. 

The above constitute duties of the first 
class. Soldiers march armed and, if neces- 
sary, fully equipped on all duties of this class. 

The second class comprises all other duties 
and fatigue, in or out of the garrison or camp. 

The rosters are distinct for each class. (357) 

Q. What are the several duty rosters? 

A. 1. Lieutenant-colonels and majors are 
on one roster, and may be detailed when 
the importance of the duty requires it. 
In the field, their roster is kept at divi- 
sion and brigade headquarters. 

2. Captains form one roster and are ex- 
empt from ordinary fatigue duties. 

3. Lieutenants form one roster, but when 
conditions make it advisable captains 
and lieutenants may be placed on one 
roster, or one or more of the senior 
lieutenants may be placed on the cap- 
tains’ roster. 

4. Sergeants, corporals, musicians and 
privates form distinct rosters. (358) 

QO. What rules govern the performance of 
duty by roster? 

A. In making details by roster, an officer or 
enlisted man is each day charged with 
the number of days that he has remained 
present and available since the beginning 
of his last tour. Departures from this 
rule may be authorized by the com- 
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manding officer whenever a strict ap- 
plication would allow improper advan- 
tage or work hardship. (360) 

Q. When are credits given for tours of duty? 

A. 1. Duties of the first class are credited on 
the roster when the guards or detach- 
ments have passed the chain of sentinels, 
or an interior guard has reached its 
post. 

2. Duties of the second class are credited 
when those detailed therefore have 
entered upon their performance. 

Note.—Except in case of emergency no 
duty is required of the old Officer of the Day 
or the old guard until four hours after they 
have been relieved. (362) 

Q. What rules govern the daily service in 
garrison or camp? 

A. 1. There will be daily, Sundays and holi- 
days excepted, at least two roll-calls, 
viz.: Reveille and retreat. 

Note.—The roll is called on the company 
parade by the First Sergeant, superintended 
by a commissioned officer. In camp the squad 
leaders report their squads, in lieu of the roll 
call prescribed for garrison. When com- 
panies are quartered together or in contigu- 
ous barracks, one officer may superintend the 
roll call of two or more companies. This 1s 
usually done by the officer of the day. 

2. Ordinarily there will not be any forma- 
tion at tattoo. The call will be sounded, 
and 15 minutes thereafter, lights in 
squad rooms will be extinguished and 
loud talking and noises will cease. 
Call to quarters will be sounded at 10.45 
P.M., and taps at 11. At taps all lights 
not authorized by the commanding 
officer will be extinguished. 

. Reveille roll-call in garrison will not 

ordinarily take place earlier than 5.30 

A.M., in summer, nor 6.30 A.M., in win- 

ter. On Sundays and holidays reveille 

roll call may be dispensed with. (370) 

Q. What are the regulations governing the 
time of the soldier's mess? 

A. 1. For breakfast, thirty minutes after re- 
veille roll call. 

2. For dinner, not earlier than 12 and not 
later than 12.15. 

3. For supper, not earlier than 5 and not 
later than 6.30 p.m. 

4. Meals are required to be served 
promptly at the hours appointed. The 

men will be allowed at least 20 minutes 


» 


» 





for breakfast and supper and thirty 
minutes for dinner. (371) 

Q. With what military honors are the Presi- 
dent and Vice-president received? 

A. With regimental colors or standards 
drooping, officers and troops saluting, 
and the bands playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” or in the absence of 
a band, the field music or bugles sound- 
ing “to the color.” (375) 

Q. With what military honors are General 
officers of the Army received? 

A. Officers of the following grades of rank 

will be received with regimental stand- 

ards or colors drooping, officers and 
troops saluting and the bands or field 
music playing as follows: 


(a) The General: The General’s 
March. 
(b) The Lieutenant General: 


trumpets sounding three flour- 
ishes, or drums beating three 
ruffles. 

(c) A Major General: trumpets 
sounding two flourishes, or 
drums beating two ruffles. 

(d) A Brigadier General: trumpets 
sounding one flourish, or drums 
beating one ruffle. (375) 

Q. What military honors are rendered to the 
National Color? 

A. 1. The National or Regimental Color or 
Standard, uncased, passing a guard or 
other armed body will be saluted, the 
field music sounding “to the color” or 
“to the standard.” 

2. Officers and enlisted men passing the 
uncased color will render the prescribed 
salute; with no arms in the hand, the 
salute will be the hand salute, using the 
right hand. The head dress will not be 
removed. (377) 

Q. Whenever “ The Star Spangled Banner” 
is played, what action is taken? 

A. Whenever “The Star Spangled Banner” 
is played at a military station or at any 
place where persons belonging to the 
military service are present in their of- 
ficial capacity or present unofficially but 
in uniform, all officers and enlisted men 
will stand at attention, facing towards 
the music, except at retreat, when they 
will face towards the flag, retaining that 

position until the last note of the air, 

and then salute. With no arms in the 
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hand the salute will be the hand salute. 

Note.—The same respect is required to be 
paid towards the national air of any other 

country, when it is played as a compliment 
to the official representatives of such country. 
(378) 

Q. What rules govern military courtesies and 
salutes between officers? 

A. 1. When making or receiving official re- 
ports, all officers will salute, if cov- 
ered; if uncovered, they stand at atten- 
tion. 

2. When under arms, the salute is made 
with the sabre, if drawn: otherwise with 
the hand. 

3. On meeting, all officers when covered 
salute; when uncovered, they exchange 
the courtesies observed between gentle- 
men. 

Military courtesy requires the junior 

to salute first, but when the salute is 

introductory to a report made at a mili- 
tary ceremony or formation to the rep- 

resentative of a common superior—for 
example: to the adjutant, officer of the 

day, etc—the officer making the report, 
whatever his rank, will salute first. 

The officer to whom the report is made 
will acknowledge, by saluting if cov- 
ered, or verbally, if uncovered, that he 

has received and understood tlte report. 

(381) 

Q. What rules govern the military salutes of 
enlisted men? 

A. 1. Uncovering is not a form of the pre- 
scribed salute. The hand salute is ex- 
ecuted only when covered. 

2. When an enlisted man with no arms in 
hand passes an officer, he salutes with 
the right hand. Officers are saluted 
whether in uniform or not. 

. An enlisted man armed with the sabre 
and out of ranks, salutes all officers with 
the sabre, if drawn, otherwise he salutes 
with the hand. If on foot, and armed 
with a rifle, he makes the rifle salute. 
Except in the field, in campaign or under 
simulated campaign conditions, a 
mounted soldier dismounts before ad- 
dressing an officer not mounted. 

4. A noncommissioned officer or private in 
command of a detachment without 
arms, salutes all officers with the hand, 
but if the detachment be on foot and 
armed with the rifle, he makes the rifle 


> 
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salute and, if armed with the sabre, he 
salutes with it. 

. An enlisted man, if seated, rises on the 
approach of an officer, faces towards 
him and, if covered, salutes. If un- 
covered, he stands at attention. If 
standing, he faces the officer for the 
Same purpose. If the parties remain in 
the same place or on the same ground, 
such compliments need not be repeated. 
Soldiers actually at work do not cease 
work to salute an officer unless they are 
addressed by him. 

7. Before addressing an officer, an en- 
listed man makes the prescribed salute 
with the weapon with which he is armed, 
or, if unarmed and covered, with the 
hand. He also makes the same salute 
after receiving a reply. If uncovered, 
he stands at attention without salut- 
ing. 

8. Indoors, except under the conditions 
stated below, an unarmed enlisted man 
uncovers and stands at attention on the 
approach of an officer. If armed he 
salutes as heretofore stated. On all oc- 
casions outdoors, and also in public 
places, such as stores, theatres, railway 
and steamboat stations and the like, the 
salute to any person whatever by offi- 
cers and enlisted men in uniform with 
no arms in the hand, whether on or off 
duty, shall be the hand salute, the right 
hand being used, the headdress not 
being removed. 

9. When an officer enters the room where 
there are soldiers, the word “ Attention” 
is given by someone who perceives him, 
when all rise and remain standing at 
attention until the officer leaves the 
room. Soldiers at meals do not rise. 

10. Soldiers at all times and in all situa- 
tions pay the same compliments to offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Volunteers, and to officers of the 
Organized Militia in uniform, as to offi- 
cers of their own corps, regiment, or 
arm of the service. 

11. Officers will always acknowledge the 
courtesies of enlisted men by returning 
their salutes. When several officers in 
company are saluted, all return the 
salute. (382-391) 

Q. What are the general rules regarding the 
time of firing of salutes with cannon? 
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1. Salutes will not be fired between sunset 
and sunrise, nor on Sunday, unless re- 
quired by international courtesy. As a 
general rule they will be fired between 
8 a.M., and sunset. 

2. The National Flag will always be dis- 
played at the time of firing a salute. 


(393) 


. What is the National Salute? 
. Twenty-one guns. The National Salute is 


fired at 12 o'clock noon on Memorial 
Day, May 30th, at all posts and stations 
provided with artillery. (398) 


. What is the Salute to the Union? 
. The Salute to the Union consists of one 


gun for each State. It is commem- 
orative of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and is fired at 12 o’clock noon 
on July 4th, at every post of the Army 
provided with suitable artillery. (398) 


. What salute is rendered to the President? 
. The President, both upon his arrival at, 


and departure from, a military post, or 
when in its vicinity, receives a salute of 
21 guns. No other personal salute is 
fired in his presence. (400) 


Q. What rules govern the raising and lower- 


ing of the flag at a military post? 


. The flag is hoisted at the sounding of the 


first note of the reveille, or at the first 
note of the march, if a march be played 
before the reveille. 

The flag will be lowered at the sounding 
of the last note of retreat, and while the 
flag is being lowered the band will play 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or, if 
there be no band present, the field music 
will sound “to the color.” When “to 
the color” is being sounded by the field 
music and the flag is being lowered, the 
same respect will be observed as when 
“The Star Spangled Banner” is being 
played by the band. In either case, 
officers and enlisted men out of ranks 
will face towards the flag, stand at at- 
tention, and render the prescribed salute 
at the last note of the music. 


Notre.—The flag is hoisted at reveille and 


lowered at retreat by a detachment of the 
guard, consisting of a noncommissioned offi- 
cer and two privates. 


(437) 


Q. What are the rules governing the muster 


of troops? 


A. 1. Troops will be mustered for pay on 


> 


the last day of each month unless other- 
wise ordered by the War Department, 

2. Each stated muster will, when prac- 
ticable, be preceded by a minute and 
careful inspection. 

3. If the command consists of more than 
one company, the inspection will be pre- 
ceded by a review. 

4. If the day for muster falls on Sun- 
day, the review and inspection will be 
omitted. (439) 


Q. Describe the military ceremony at a mili- 


tary post on Memorial Day? 


A. 1. On Memorial Day, May 30th, at all 


Army posts and stations, the national 
flag will be displayed at half-staff from 
reveille till midday. Immediately be- 
fore noon the band, or field music, will 
play some appropriate air, and the Na- 
tional Salute of 21 guns will be fired at 
12 o'clock noon at all posts provided 
with artillery. 

. At the close of this memorial tribute, 
at noon, the flag will be hoisted to the 
top of the staff and remain there until 
retreat. 

When the flag has been hoisted to the 
top of the staff, it will be saluted by 
playing one or more appropriate patri- 
otic airs. (400) 


nN 


w& 


Q. Distinguish between property accounta- 


bility and property responsibility? 

. Property accountability. When an of- 
ficer receives public property for which 
he is required to render periodical re- 
turns, he is said to be accountable for 
the property. 

. Property responsibility. When an of- 
ficer receives public property for which 
he is not required to render a return, 
he is said to be responsible for the 
property. 

Note: Under the existing system, com- 
pany commanders are only accountable for 
the property which forms the Unit Equip- 
ment of his company. This consists of cer- 
tain articles of Ordnance and Signal prop- 
erty. All of the other equipment of the com- 
pany is issued by the Quartermaster or Ord- 
nance Officer on memorandum receipt and the 
company commander is only responsible—not 
accountable—for it. With respect to this 
class of property, the Quartermaster and 
Ordnance Officer are accountable because 
they are required to render periodical returns 


nN 
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for the property to the chiefs of their re- 
spective departments. A responsible officer 
js not relieved from responsibility for public 
property for which he has given memoran- 
dum receipts until he has returned the prop- 
erty to the accountable officer or has secured 
memorandum receipts from his successor, or 
until he has been otherwise relieved by the 

operation of regulations or orders. (657- 

Ed.) 

Q. What rules govern the transfer of prop- 
erty from one officer to another? 

A. 1. If the officer in charge of the public 
property of a command (not property 
pertaining to a company or detachment) 
is, by order, leave of absence, or any 
other cause, separated from it, the com- 
manding officer, or another officer desig- 
nated by him, will receipt and account 
for it. 

2. A company or detachment commander 
is responsible for all property pertain- 
ing to his company or detachment, and 
will not transfer his accountability 
therefor to a successor during periods 
of absence of less than a month unless 
so ordered by competent authority. 
When such absence exceeds a month, 
the question of responsibility will be de- 
termined by proper authority. (659) 

Q. What is the status of an officer with re- 
spect to the property responsibility, 
when he is in temporary command of 
the company? 

A. The officer in temporary command of a 
company is responsible for the property 
pertaining thereto whether he receipts 
for it or not. (662) 

Q. May property responsibility be transferred 
to enlisted men? 

A. The property responsibility of a company 
commander cannot be transferred to an 
enlisted man. It is his duty to attend 
personally to its security. (663) 

Q. Describe the procedure in the transfer of 
public property from one officer to 
another? 

A. Accountability. The return for the prop- 
erty is made out and the receiving of- 
ficer enters thereon a statement that all 
the property accounted for as on hand 
and transferred to successor has been 
received by him. The transferring of- 
ficer will similarly enter on the return 
a statement that all the property has 





been transferred to his successor and 
actually turned over to him. 

Responsibility: The officer transferring 
the property procures a memorandum 
receipt from his successor for the prop- 
erty. He takes this to the officer ac- 
countable for the property, turns it over 
to him and receives his old receipts, 
which transaction ends his responsi- 
bility. (665) 

Q. What action is taken by an officer on the 
receipt of public property which has 
been invoiced to him or for which he has 
given memorandum receipts? 

A. 1. He will make a careful examination of 
the property to ascertain its quantity 
and condition, but will not break origi- 
nal packages until issues are to be made, 
unless he has reason to believe the con- 
tents defective. 

2. Should he find defects or shortage he 
will apply for a survey to fix the re- 
sponsibility. 

3. Should he consider the property unfit 
for use he will submit inventories in 
duplicate and request the action of an 
inspector. (668) 

Q. How will public property be branded be- 
fore it is used? 

. It will be branded “U. S.” (676) 

. With reference to its disposition, into what 
classes is unserviceable property 
divided? 

A. 1. Property worn out by fair wear and 
tear in the service which has no salable 
value. 

2. Property worn out by fair wear and 
tear in the service which presumably 
has some salable value. 

3. Property which has been rendered un- 
serviceable from causes other than fair 
wear and tear in the service. 

Property of the first class may be submitted 

to a surveying officer and destroyed, or it 


© > 


may be submitted to an inspector without 
the prior action of a surveying officer. 

Property of the second class will be sub- 
mitted to an inspector without the prior ac- 
tion of a surveying officer. 

Property of the third class will be sub- 
mitted for the action of a surveying officer 
and, unless destroyed, will subsequently be 
submitted to an inspector. 

Note.—In the case of unserviceable prop- 
erty worn out by fair wear and tear in the 
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service and which has no salable value, sur- 
vey reports will be made out and disposed of 
as indicated heretofore. If the surveying of- 
ficer finds the conditions as stated he will find 
that “the property is not fit for further use 
in the military service; that its condition is 
due to fair wear and tear in the service, and 
that it has no salable value.” He will recom- 
mend “that the property be destroyed.” 
When the commanding officer approves such 
finding and recommendation he will call for 
the property to be submitted to him for ex- 
amination and after examining same will 
order it destroyed and detail an officer to wit- 
ness the destruction. The property, with the 
survey report, is then turned over to the of- 
ficer who witnesses the destruction of same 
and certifies at the bottom of page 3 of the 
report to such destruction. Two copies of 
the report are then forwarded to the ac- 
countable officer to be used as vouchers to his 
returns and the third copy forwarded to head- 
quarters of the territorial department for ad- 
ministrative examination and file. (678-Ed.) 

Q. How is the cause of damage to, and the 
loss and destruction of, military prop- 
erty classified? 

A. 1. Unavoidable causes, being those over 
which the responsible officers have no 
control, occurring (a) in the ordinary 
course of service, or (b) as an incident 
to an active campaign. 

2. Avoidable causes, those due to careless- 
ness, wilfulness or neglect. (682) 

Q. To what extent are officers who hold pub- 
lic property in their custody held re- 
sponsible? 

A. Officers responsible for public property 
will be charged for any damage to, or 
destruction of, the same, and money 
value will be deducted from their 
monthly pay unless they show to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of War, by 
their own affidavits, or by their certifi- 
cates supported by affidavits of others, 
that the damage, loss or destruction was 
occasioned by unavoidable causes and 
without fault or neglect on their part. 
(683) 

QO. How is property expended in the military 
service accounted for? 

A. Public property expended in the military 
service will be accounted for by the 
certificate of the accountable officer. 


These certificates will accompany the 





return covering the period in which the 
expenditure occurred. (683) 

Q. What action is taken with respect to clear- 
ing property returns of property lost or 
damaged by a soldier who has been tried 
and convicted of the offense? 

A. When an enlisted man has, by a court- 
martial, been convicted of losing or 
damaging public property, the officer ac- 
countable for the property will send with 
his property return a certified copy of 
so much of the court-martial order as 
refers to the case, giving number, date 
and place of issue of the order, and 
stating on the face of said copy the rolls 
on which the charges were made. (685) 

Q. What happens when an officer fails to 
render returns for property for which 
he is accountable? 

A. Should an officer charged with public 
property fail to render the returns pre- 
scribed therefor within a reasonable 
time, a settlement of his accounts will 
be made by the proper bureau of the 
War Department, and the money value 
of the property with which he is charged 
will be reported against him for stop- 
page. (700) 

Q. What administrative action is taken with 
respect to returns for property when 
they are received in the office of the 
Chief of the bureau to which they per- 
tain? 

A. 1. As soon as practicable after the receipt 
of a return it will be examined and the 
officer making the return will be noti- 
fied of all errors and irregularities found 
therein and granted three months to cor- 
rect them. 

2. Suspensions or disallowances will not 
be made on account of slight informali- 
ties which do not affect the validity of a 
voucher, but the officer’s attention may 
be called to them. 

Whenever the errors have been cor- 

rected or compensation has been made 

for the deficiencies, and the action 
of the bureau chief is sustained or modi- 
fied by the Secretary of War, the return 
will be regarded as settled, and the of- 
ficer who rendered it will be notified 

accordingly. (702) 

QO. What action is taken with respect to pub- 

lic property which has been damaged 
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by causes other than fair wear and tear 
or is unsuited for the service? 

A. Before being submitted to an inspector 
for condemnation it will be surveyed by 
a disinterested officer. (710) 

Q. What action should be included in the in- 
vestigation of a surveying officer? 

A. 1. The surveying officer must fully in- 
vestigate matters submitted to him. 

2. He will call for all evidence obtainable 
and will not limit his inquiries to proofs 
or statements presented by parties at 
interest. 

3. He will rigidly scrutinize the evidence, 
especially in cases of alleged theft or 
embezzlement, and will not recommend 
the relief of officers or soldiers from 
responsibility unless fully satisfied that 
those charged with the care of property 
have performed their whole duty in re- 
gard to it. 

4. He should hear, in person or by deposi- 
tion, all persons concerned in the sub- 
ject matter before him. (711 and 712) 

Q. Within what period of time must an of- 
ficer call for a survey on property which 
he finds unserviceable? 

A. Within thirty days, unless exceptional cir- 
cumstances prevent such action. (713) 

Q. What is the scope of the duties that a 
survey officer may be called upon to per- 
form? 

A. 1. He will ascertain and report facts, sub- 
mitting opinions and making recom- 
mendations upon questions of responsi- 
bility which may arise through acci- 
dent, mistake or neglect. 

2. He investigates and determines ques- 
tions involving the character, amount 
and cause of damage or deficiency which 
public property may have sustained in 
transit, store or use, and which is not 
the result of ordinary wear and tear in 
the service, and reports the investiga- 
tion made, his opinions thereon, and 
fixes the responsibility for such damage 
or deficiency on the proper party. 

3. He makes inventories of property 
ordered abandoned when the articles 
have not been enumerated in the order 
for abandonment. 

4. He recommends the prices at which 
damaged clothing may be issued and the 
proportion in which supplies shall be 

issued in consequence of damage or de- 





terioration that renders them, at the 

usual rate, unequal to the regulation al- 

lowance, fixing in each instance the re- 
sponsibility for actual condition. 

He verifies the discrepancy between in- 

voices and actual quantity or descrip- 

tion of property transferred from one 
officer to another, fixes definitely 
amounts for which the receiving offi- 
cer must receipt, and ascertains, as far 
as possible, when and how the discrep- 

ancy has occurred. (715) 

Q. What classes of property may be de- 
stroyed on the approved finding and 
recommendation of a surveying officer? 

A. 1. Clothing infected with contagious dis- 
ease. 

2. Stores that have become so deteriorated 
as to endanger health or injure other 
stores. 

3. Unserviceable property of no salable 
value. (The decision of the command- 
ing officer will be final as to whether 
such property has salable value.) 

Note.—When the application of this regu- 

lation to ordnance stores brings the total for 

a quarter for any organization, in excess of 

the amounts hereafter given, the approval of 

the next higher administrative commander, 
shall first be obtained. 
Cavalry troops, and engineer and 
signal companies, $300.00. 
Batteries of field artillery, $500.00. 
Companies of infantry and coast ar- 
tillery and all other cases $150.00. 
(717) 

Q. To what extent are approved survey re- 
ports considered as vouchers to prop- 
erty returns? 

A. They are not to be considered as conclu- 
sive until accepted by the Secretary of 
War. Until then, they are regarded 
simply as the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of disinterested officers, to aid in 
the settlement of questions of accounta- 
bility between the Government and the 
individuals concerned. If, on examina- 
tion in the proper bureau, they exhibit 
serious errors, or defects, either of in- 
vestigation or of finding, they will not 
be accepted as sufficient vouchers, and 
the officer submitting them will be duly 
notified, so that he may have oppor- 
tunity to make explanation or appeal to 

the Secretary of War. (722) 


uw 
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Q. What administrative action is taken when 
a@ surveying officer recommends stop- 
page against an enlisted man? 

A. The appointing authority will cause a 
copy of the report of the survey to be 
furnished to the company commander, 
who will charge the amount on the next 
pay-roll of the company. (724) 

Q. When an inspection of property follows a 
survey of it, what disposition is made of 
the survey report? 

A. One copy of the proceedings will accom- 
pany the Inventory and Inspection Re- 
port which is transmitted for approval, 
and will afterwards be returned to be 
used as a voucher to the officer’s re- 


From: John Doe. 


turns, and another, with the Inventory 
and Inspection Report, will be filed by 
the officer with his retained papers, 
(725) 

Q. What are the general rules regarding of- 
ficial correspondence in the Army? 

A. 1. An official letter should refer to one 

subject only. 

Letters of transmittal will be used only 

when necessary, and when used must 

refer only to the matter transmitted, 

None are required with rolls, returns, 

estimates, requisitions or periodical re- 

ports. 

The following is the form of official 

correspondence in use in the service. 
427—Broadway, 

New York City, N. Y., October 20, 1916. 


2. 


~~ 


To: The Commanding General, Eastern Department, Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Subject: Examination for Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


1. Information is requested as to the date on which, and the place at which, the under- 
signed may appear for examination for appointment as Second Lieutenant of Infantry in the 


Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Ist 


John Poe. 
Ind. 


Hq. Eastern Department, Governor's Island, N. Y., October 22, 1916—To Mr. John Doe, 427 


3roadway, New York City, N. Y 


1. You are authorized to appear before the examining board at Governor’s Island, New 
York, at 10.00 o'clock a.m., November 17, 1916. 

2. There is inclosed herewith a letter authorizing you to take the examination for ap- 
pointment to the grade of Second Lieutenant of Infantry in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


1 Incl. 


4. The post office address of an officer’s 
station will be given in official letters. 
Indefinite expressions of locality, which 
do not indicate where the letter was 
written, will not be used. 


on 


. Official communications will be signed 
or authenticated with a pen and not by 
facsimiles, and if written by order, it 
will be stated by whose order. 
Signatures will be plainly and legibly 
written. 

. An not be addressed or 
designated in official communications by 
any other title than that of his actual 
rank. 


N 


officer will 


ios) 


. Communications from a subordinate to 
a superior and vice 
through intermediate 
(775-790— Ea. ) 

QO. When are muster rolls prepared? 

A. At each bimonthly muster, on the last day 


versa will pass 


commanders. 


By command of 


Adjutant. 
of the months of February, April, June, 
August, October and December. (807) 

Q. What disposition is made of muster rolls? 

A. One copy is forwarded by the mustering 
officer to the Adjutant General of the 
Army and the other copy is kept on 
file with the organization to which it 
pertains. (807) 

Q. Into what parts is the soldier’s clothing 
allowance divided? 

A. The initial allowance which is intended 
to cover the cost of all clothing re- 
quired between the date of enlistment 
and the date upon which the recruit is 
taken up for full duty with his company. 
The initial allowance is not considered 
fully earned by the soldier until he has 
completed six months’ service. 

The yearly allowance which is divided for 
the purpose of settlement into semi-an- 
nual, monthly and daily allowances.—Ed. 
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Q. How often is the soldier's clothing allow- 
ance settled? 

A. On June 30th and December 31st of each 
year. When the clothing account of the 
soldier is opened in the organization to 
which he has been regularly assigned, 
he is credited with the initial allow- 
ance. At the first settlement he is 
credited with the portion of the 
yearly allowance accruing between the 
date of enlistment and the date of set- 
tlement as determined by the monthly 
and daily rates. At each succeeding 
settlement he is credited with the 
half yearly allowance, and at the ex- 
piration of his term of service he 
is credited with the amount due from 
the last settlement as determined by the 
monthly and daily rates. The clothing 
allowance of the soldier is based upon 
the estimated cost of the clothing neces- 
sary to equip him properly. The amount 
changes from time to time and is pub- 
lished in orders from the War Depart- 
ment. (1161) 

Q. What action is taken when the soldier is 
separated from the service before the 
completion of six months’ service and 
before he has fully earned his initial 
clothing allowance? 

A. His clothing allowance is computed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Any clothing allowance that has been 
previously credited will be disregarded. 

2. The initial allowance will be credited 
at the daily rate from date of enlist- 
ment to date of separation from the ser- 
vice. 

3. The yearly allowance will be similarly 
credited. 

4. The sum of the computed initial al- 
lowance and yearly allowance will be 
the total allowance to be credited to 
the soldier. (1162) 

Q. What action is taken when a soldier has 
a balance due him on his clothing al- 
lowance at any settlement date? 

A. He is credited with the amount on his 
clothing account. (Ed.) 

Q. What action is taken when a soldier has 
overdrawn his clothing allowance on 
any settlement date? 

A. The money value of the clothing over- 
drawn is charged against him and col- 
lected on the pay rolls. (Ed.) 

Q. Describe the method by which the soldier 


A. 


ror oO 


© 


procures clothing from the government 
and the administrative action taken to 
account for same? 

The soldier makes out a list of the cloth- 
ing that he desires to draw. 

The company commander enters the 
articles on an individual clothing slip, 
showing the name and rank of the sol- 
dier and signs the same as a request to 
the quartermaster to issue the clothing. 
The soldier presents this slip, in dupli- 
cate to the quartermaster, receives the 
articles enumerated thereon and signs 
as having received them at the bottom 
of the slip. The original of the slip is 
retained by the quartermaster and the 
duplicate is returned to the company 
commander who makes a calculation of 
the money value of the clothing drawn, 
enters the transaction on his abstract 
of clothing drawn and on his statement 
of clothing charged to enlisted men, 
and charges the amount of the issue 
against the soldier’s clothing account 
on his Descriptive List. At the end of 
the month or whenever an organization 
leaves the vicinity of the issuing quar- 
termaster for an extended period, the 
organization commander will compare 
his abstract of clothing drawn with the 
quartermaster’s abstract of clothing 
issued. After satisfactory settlement 
of all differences, should there be any, 
an additional copy of the abstract will 
be prepared by the company commander 
and delivered to the quartermaster. The 
company commander will file his re- 
tained copy with the duplicate clothing 
slips as vouchers and his statement of 
clothing charged to enlisted men. 


(1157) 


. Is a soldier while absent without leave en- 


titled to clothing allowance? 


. He is not. 
. What is a ration? 
. A ration is the allowance for the sub- 


sistence of one person for one day. 


(1202) 


. What are the several rations used in the 


United States Army? 

The garrison ration, intended for troops 
in garrison and, in time of peace, for 
troops in maneuver camps. 

The travel ration, intended for troops 
traveling otherwise than by marching, 
and separated from cooking facilities. 
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The reserve ration, carried by troops on 
the person of the men and in the trains, 
and constituting the reserve for field 
service. 

The field ration, is the ration prescribed 
in orders by the commander of the field 
forces. 

The Filipino ration, for the use of the 
Philippine Scouts. 

The emergency ration, intended for troops 
in active campaign for use on occasions 
of emergency. (1205) 

Q. What are the several components of the 
Army ration? 

A. The meat component (20 ounces), con- 
sisting of fresh beef or mutton or 
bacon, or canned meat, or corned beef 
hash, or fish, dried, pickled, or canned. 
Turkey is provided in addition for 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 
Fresh beef is the basis of the com- 
ponent, all others are substitutive. 

The flour component (eighteen ounces), 
substitutes: soft bread, hard bread, and 
corn meal. 

The baking powder component, 0.08 
ounces. 

The vegetable component. Beans, 2.4 
ounces, substitutes: rice or hominy, 1.6 
ounces each. Potatoes, 20 ounces, sub- 
stitutes: canned potatoes, onions, to- 
matoes and any other fresh vegetables 
that may be procured in the market. 

The fruit component. Prunes, 1.28 ounces, 
substitutes: dried apples, or peaches or 
jam. 

The coffee component, 1.12 ounces, sub- 
stitute: tea. 

Sugar and milk component. 

The condiments. Vinegar, salt, pepper, 
cinnamon. 

The lard, butter, sirup and flavoring ex- 
tract, components. (1205) 

Q. In adjusting accounts how are the sev- 
eral rations valued? 

A. Garrison ration, 30 cents; Filipino ration, 
20 cents, and travel ration, 40 cents. 
(1207) 

Q. Describe the method of procuring the 
rations for a company? 

A. The company commander submits a ration 
return for the number of men that he 
has to ration for the period prescribed 
by the commanding officer. This may be 
ten days, or any other number of days. 
In garrison it is usually for the month, 

in the field for ten days, and in some 





cases five days. After receiving the ap- 
proval of the commanding officer the 
return is taken to the quartermaster 
who calculates the total money value of 
the rations called for and credits the 
company with the amount. The com- 
pany commander draws against this 
amount to its full value if he so desires, 
Any saving that he may make is paid 
to him in cash at the end of the ration 
period and any overdraft that he may 
make has to be paid out of the company 
or other funds. 


Q. What are the regulations regarding sol- 


diers’ deposits? 


A. An enlisted man, not on the retired list, 


may deposit his savings with any quar- 
termaster in sums of not less than 
$5.00, the same to remain so deposited 
until final payment on discharge or until 
furloughed to the reserve. 


The quartermaster furnishes each de- 


positor a book showing the name of the 
depositor. The date, place and amount, 
in words and figures of each deposit 
made, will be entered in the form of a 
certificate and signed by the company 
commander and quartermaster. 


The transfer, pledge, or sale of the de- 


posit book is prohibited. 


The company commander keeps a record 


of each deposit made by the soldier on 
his Descriptive list and after each pay- 
ment he forwards, direct to the Quar- 
termaster General, a list of the names 
of the depositors showing in each case 
the date, place and amount of the de- 
posit and the name of the Quartermaster 
who received it. 


A list of the soldier’s deposits will be made 


on his final statements when he is dis- 
charged or furloughed to the reserve 
and they will be paid to him together 
with interest at the rate of four per 
cent for all sums that have remained 
on deposit more than six months. 

Deposits and the interest thereon are for- 
feited by desertion, but forfeiture of 
them cannot be imposed by sentence of 
court-martial. 

They are exempt from liability for debts 
due to individuals; from forfeiture by 
the sentence of a court-martial; and 
from payment of the soldier’s private 
debts. They are not exempt from lia- 
bility for debts due the United States. 

(Ed.) 
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Announcements 


The New Journal. 

So many nice things have been writ- 
ten us concerning the new form and 
dress in which the JouRNAL made 
its November-December appearance, 
that a good deal of our editorial time 
has been pleasantly occupied in explain- 
ing that the contents, as well as the new 
form of the JouRNAL for that issue, are 
entirely to the credit of Captain Lynch, 
the departing Editor. For a time the 
pleasure we took in this duty was some- 
what mingled with regret at the fact 
that we could not appropriate the credit 
toourselves. However, with more com- 
plete returns at hand, that feeling is 
beginning to abate. We are beginning 
to receive some of the cons as well as 
the pros. And the former are really 
as emphatic and to the point as the 
latter. However, we have in mind that 
styles and fashion have ever to fight 
their way to popular approval, and we 
hope in time that our new appearance, 
not wholly dictated by a desire for 


novelty and change, may meet with the 
approval of the entire group of 
our readers. 


Change of Address. 

Once more—Please let us have your 
change in address. We cannot change 
addresses otherwise because many mem- 
bers prefer their copies to go to a per- 
manent address, rather than to follow 
them into the field. 

We would like everyone to have his 
JourNAL regularly and hereafter will 
print somewhere in the back pages, a 
form for notification of change, which 
may help members a little. 


Contributions. 

If it is not asking altogether too much, 
we would request contributors, when 
about to favor us, to adjust the little 
spacing apparatus on their type-writers 
to the figure “ 2,” and let us have double- 
spaced manuscript. It will go a long 
way toward lightening the work of the 
editor and printer. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BuILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 





(Name) 





(Rank) 








(Address) 




















Exercises for Systematic Scout Instruc- 
tion. By Captain H. J. McKenney, 
U. S. Cavalry. Menasha: George 
Banta Publishing Co., pocket edition, 
146 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is excellent in its ar- 
rangement and is designed to fill a long 
felt want in the service. In size and 
style of binding it presents the appear- 
ance and gives the handy form of the 
U. S. Field Service Regulations. The 
principles of the difficult subject of 
” are clearly and plainly set 
forth in a simple and systematic man- 
ner and arranged in the form of exer- 
cises so that practice is combined with 
theory. The author’s purpose was to 
give us a book to be used by an instructor 


“ Scouting 


as the Drill Regulations would be used 
and this purpose has been admirably 
carried out. Organizations with the ad- 
vantages of the training given by these 
exercises will be able to meet the de- 
mand for scouts and for details for 
reconnaissance and duty, 
which are so hard to provide in organi- 
zations not so instructed. It is adapted 
to Infantry as well as to Cavalry. 


® 


The Mess Account Book. Designed 
and arranged by Lieutenant James L. 
Frink, U. S. Army. Leavenworth: 
Ketcheson Printing Company, 1916. 
Cloth, 414 by 834, 60 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

A series of blanks designed to aid 
mess officers in keeping account of their 
purchases and expenditures for rations 
during each month. The book provides 
for one year’s accounting with a line a 
day and a column for every account. 


patrolling 


Book Reviews 





In an appendix is grouped information 
with respect to the ration which should 
prove of value to the Mess Sergeant. 


® 
Gallipoli. By John Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 


1916. Cloth, 8vo, 245 pages, illus- 

trated. Price, $1.25. 

The Dardanelles Campaign, not as a 
tragedy, nor as a mistake, but as a great 
human effort, which came, more than 
once, very near to triumph, achieved the 
impossible many times, and failed, in the 
end, as many great deeds of arms have 
failed, from something which had noth- 
ing to do with arms nor with the men 
who bore them. That the effort failed 
is not against it; much that is most 
splendid in military history failed, as 
many great things and noble men 
have failed. 

The author is probably best known as 
a poet of the sea, but in the pages of 
this book he has glorified great deeds 
of arms in stirring prose. It is a de- 
tailed account of the landings at Cape 
Helles, at Anzac, at Suvla, and all the 
beaches in between from A to C and 
from V to X, the story of how Britain’s 
soldiers far-called from the ends of the 
earth landed on open beaches with pre- 
cipitous cliffs rising almost abruptly 
from the sands of the shore, with all the 
rocks and crags, the gullies and ravines 
seething with a fanatical enemy in al- 
most overwhelming force, pouring a 
leaden and steel hail on the defenseless 
heads of the landing force while they 
were still in open boats. And yet in the 
face of these obstacles, he shows how 
the troops were not only landed but 
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made good their positions (though they 
paid for their temerity, God knows, in 
casualties) and on several occasions 
almost achieved the object of the Galli- 
poli Campaign—to help the fleet through 
the narrows of the Dardanelles, and so 
on to Constantinople. The story tells 
why the landings were made at the end 
of the Peninsula instead of far up at 
the narrow neck below Bulair. It an- 





swers also many of the questions that 
have come up in our minds since the 
campaign was first started—and discon- 


tinued. It shows finally that big guns 


and forts on the coasts do not make 
impregnable defenses; that when the 
guns of the forts have compelled the 
enemy to land they have fulfilled their 
function; that the defense of a country 
rests now,as always,on the mobile army. 








THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowledge, 
and by the exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular 
reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”’—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS: 


President: 
CoLoNEL Epwin F. GLenn, 18th Infantry, 


Vice-President: 


LriEvT.-COLONEL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH, Infantry. 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
Major M. B. Stewart, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
LiEvUT.-COLONEL PETER C. Harris, Infantry. 
LieuT.-COLONEL TRUMAN O. Murpny, Infantry. 
Major JoserH C. Castner, Infantry. 

Major GeorGe H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 

Major Frep. R. Brown, Insular Bureau ,. 
(Captain, Infantry). 

Captain HucH A. Drum, 23d Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of the 
National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. Member- 
ship dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the JourNnat for $2.00 
per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation, Room 506, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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The Infantry Prize. 
First Prize. 


One Hundred Dollars in Cash and 
Life Membership in the United States 
Infantry Association. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 
SUBJECT. 

The subject will be optional with the 
writer but must be one of vital interest 
tothe Infantry arm of theservice. The 
importance and timeliness of the subject 
will be one of the factors considered in 
making the award. 

RULES. 

For rules governing the competition 
see July-August, 1916, number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 
New Members. 

Appleton, Francis R., Jr., Captain, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Baker, John Clark, Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Bolte, C. Lawrence, 2d Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Brennan, Russell H., Ist Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Campbell, Louis J., 2d Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Canby, C. H., Jr., Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Church, Earl, Major, Connecticut 
National Guard. 

Clark, Fletcher, Jr., 1st Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Cohen, S. C., 1st Lieutenant, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Colvin, Ewing D., Captain, 2d Infan- 
try, Washington National Guard. 

Dodge, Albert, Captain, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Gardiner, Philip P., Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Gottra, Isaac, 
National Guard. 


Lieutenant, Illinois 


‘ Hartigan, Thomas L., Former Major, 
30th U. S. Infantry. 

Hawkins, David R., Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Holmes, James H., Jr., 2d Lieutenant, 
U. S. Infantry. 

Humphrey, Henry J. C., 2d Lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Infantry. 

Jones, Herbert D. N., 2d Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Judd, J. M., Captain, Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guard. 

Keller, J. Walter, 1st Lieutenant, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Knowles, John A., Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Kolb, W. V., Captain, Hawaiian 
National Guard. 

Lowrey, S. M., Captain, Hawaiian 
National Guard. 

McGrew, R. B., Lieutenant, Hawaiian 
National Guard. 

Macrorie, Rutherford, Major, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Marshall, Ben F., Lieutenant, 1st In- 
fantry, Alabama National Guard. 

Mason, L. R., Captain, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Massey, Fred I., 2d Lieutenant, U. S. 
Infantry. 

Newson, Horace D., Lieutenant, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Oldfield, Charles B., 2d Lieutenant, 
U. S. Infantry. 

Osborne, Irvin J., Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Perez-Brown, José, lst Lieutenant, 
Philippine Scouts. 

Reddington, L. L., Major, Hawaiian 
National Guard. 

Startsman, C. F., Colonel, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Stebbins, George B., Captain, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Tuttle, Shelby M., 2d Lieutenant, 12th 
Infantry, Provisional Regiment. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE Hints Wasuincton, D. C. 
No. 26. Fesruary 1, 1917. 


1. This is the month of Valentines! And Valen- 
tines in these days are taking practical form. 


2. Many Valentines may be found among the an- 
nouncements of advertisers in this JoURNAL. 


3. Many of the articles so advertised could be sent 
as Valentines. 


4. The Inrantry JourNAL sent to a friend for a 
year would make a Valentine worth receiving. 


5. Our advertisements are of interest to the read- 
ers of the JourNAL, and our readers should look through 
these pages because the articles advertised have proved 
satisfactory and valuable to others. 


6. Co-operation is secured when our readers write 
to our advertisers. 


7. Co-operate with us. It is the Infantry way! 
It is the only way ! 
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